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AND ASPIRATIONS OF CHINESE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


The Delis Christian Church Shall: 
Be a fearless fighter against sin. 

Be a faithful interpreter of Jesus. 

Stand as the flaming prophet of God. 

Be an obedient Diinibelie of the Holy Spirit. 


Be a worthy teacher of the Bible. 


Be a genuine servant to the Chinese people. | 


VII. Bea defender of Christian unity and comprehensive- 
ness. | 


VIII. Be acourageous experimenter in co-operation. 


Such is the Church the Chinese Christians need, which the 
Chinese Christians are praying for, and for such a Church many 
will be epipng to lay down their lives. 


Are we ready for such a Church? 


Quoted from T. T. Luw’s address in 
National Christian Conference. 
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Editorial 

ne ees Our attention has been called to an able article in the 
picsioniiie € hristian Century for August 10th, 1922, under the 
eeu caption of “The New Objectives.” The article deals 

* with the need of the Church for “a new body of 
objectives.” This “new body of objectives’’ would, it is claimed, 
furnish the solution to the present divisive and chaotic thinking 
in the Church by offering a unifying, world-wide task. The 
Church has been disturbed by a “type of literalism”’ that 
mistakes minor elements of Biblical doctrine for fundamentals. It 
furthermore strikingly points out that the “ spell of the ‘drive’ idea” 
has been broken and that the Churches are weary with the incessant 
repetition of the financial shibboleths of their denominations. The 
writer is convinced that it is this note of denominational pride which 
tenders futile the message of the Church to-day because it magnifies 
the denomination as.an end in itself and thereby loses sight of the 
sreater end, the salvation of the world, and of the necessity of the 
denomination being willing to lose its life for the greater good. What 
we want, therefore, is a movement so big that denominational pride is 
merged in a spirit of denominational sacrifice. We have ourselves often 
felt that one weakness in the modern Christian movement is to 
be found in the fact that while the Churches and the denominations 
preach to the individual the necessity for sacrifice unto death, they do 
not seriously consider applying this principle to themselves as a Church 
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618 "“ = =~ The Chinese Recorder [ October 
or a denomination, hence a note of hollowness in the call t 
sacrifice. Now this “new body of objectives” is said to k 
not of a dogmatic or doctrinal sort, for the day of such things ha 
passed away; much less is it denominational importance or prestige 
The truth to be set forth is “the truth of Jesus and not the creeds of 
dialecticians.”” What is needed is “a new and mighty impulse to carry 
Christianity to the entire non-Christian world.” For such “a ney 
missionary evangel ” the Church is waiting and the world is prepared. 
For the Church to have this really great task upon its heart will mean 
that controversy will soon cease to disturb. In other words, we need 
to rethink our task in terms of the Great Commission, which is the 
Commission to spread abroad the knowledge of life. For some subtk 
reason controversy does not produce expansion and for an equally 
subtle reason domination by the spirit of Christ, even though there 


be difference of opinion, does result in a propulsive effort that extend 
Kingdom of God. 

“ THE National Consciousness of the Peoples in Mis- 
sion Lands and its Effects on the Development of the 
Church to-day.”” This was the theme of the twenty- 
ninth annual session of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America. Everyone of us who desires to know how, under present 
conditions, to move forward—and indeed to move at all without 
blundering—should study the five speeches and discussion clustered around 
this theme. All except one of the speakers has recently been to 
China. What does nationalism mean to the Church and the Missions? 
That is the question back of these attempts to outline the situation. The 
ultimate working principles that will fit this complex situation have not 
yet been revealed, for we believe that they must be revealed by God's 
spirit as study and mutual consideration of these new relationships 
opens up before our minds the facts. Dr. T. H. P. Sailer suggested 
that we need to approach this problem as we do those of our own 
children. In speaking of great “‘ missionary establishments ” Dr. Y. Y. 
Tsu said they conduce to dependence on the part of Chinese Christians 
and to “competitive equipment of missions.” He feels that both 
the Christian message and equipment need to be simplified. In’ this 
connection we may refer to Dr. Fleming’s point that we need to begin 
to think about some definite policy by which mission property can be 
properly disposed of. We can do no better in dealing with this theme 
than briefly repeat Dr. Fleming’ S suggestions, which indicate probable 
and necessary changes in policy. (1) Our aim is not to get things 
done, but to help people to grow. (2) Those who go out need an 
expectant attitude with reference to the capacity and attainments of 
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Missions. 
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other peoples. (3) In each group can probably be developed the 
leadership this group needs at any given time. (4) More and more 
the missionary will have a specialized task. (5) More and more we 
must recognize that missionaries will be asked, located and retained at 
the call of the Church on the mission field. 

The main point of all this is that with increasing momentum 
the direction of Christian work in China, as one of the mission fields, 
will be determined by the Church in China. Heretofore mission work 
Shas depended on an inward impulse driving missionaries and their 
Esupporters out into the world; we are now entering the day when such 
work as is done by missionaries will be in response to the call of the 
Church on the field. We are passing from the era of expressing 
our Christianity in our nationalistic terms to that when we respond 
to a call for service in terms of the national life of those who call. 
Can we catch the vision of what it means to answer the call of a church 
erowing up in every land? 
is Dr. Albert J. Dawson’s current 

Christian -ondon etter: r. Jowett’s earnest plea for an Interna- 
nsisteesihil tional Christian Conference receives widespread support. 
_ He suggests that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 

Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and the heads of the Free Churches 
should invite the Christian leaders of the world to meet in conference— 


‘Briton, German, American, French, Italian, Austrian, Russian. ‘Who 


knows,’ he asks, ‘ but that in such an assembly we may have the embryo 
Sof a fellowship which will shape the destinies of mankind?’ The Con- 
sregational Union promptly endorsed Dr. Jowett’s appeal...... The 
Primitive Methodist Executive passed a resolution heartily supporting 
Dr. Jowett’s proposal. The Brotherhood Movement leaders have issued 
a manifesto, signed by Dr. Camere and others, pledging enthusiastic 
co-operation 
In August a conference is to be held in Copenhagen by the World 
Alliance for Promoting International Friendship through the Churches. 
Their plan corresponds in some degree to Dr. Jowett’s idea for a Christian 
International Conference. He believes that this conference in Co- 
penhagen may prove the nucleus for the larger fellowship which he 
is eager to see established. It is probable that he will attend the 
Copenhagen conference and work with its members. The conference 
will be presided over by the Archbishop of ee and twenty-five 
nationalities are to be represented. 


A further manifestation of this same desire to create a Christian 


International Fellowship will be represented at the conference to be held 
during the week of August 7, at Sonntagberg, Post Rosenau, Lower 
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Austria. This conference is organized by the Fellowship of Recon. 
ciliation and its program will follow the ideals of that organization 
which has groups in various parts of the world. 

Another important conference of this kind is announced in th 
same issue of the London letter, to be held in London in September 
“composed of representative thinkers, publicists and religious leaders,’ 
It will “concern itself with the moral ideal which is to direct the righ 
ordering of human life—personal, domestic, national and _ racial,” 
From Information Service, August Ist, 1922. 


* 


WE are happy to announce that two of the four 
invited to become secretaries of the National Christian 
Pos ay Council have already accepted the invitation and that 

in all probability the other two will also be able to 
do so. The Rev. K. T. Chung, secretary elect, is already well known. 
He has already taken up his duties pending final decision by his mission. 
He is a graduate of St. John’s University and has‘ been for some time 
the Rector of St. Peter’s Church in Shanghai. He comes to his new 
task with an extensive and practical experience of local affairs and a 
large acquaintance with national problems. 

The other Chinese secretary who has already begun work, is Miss 
Y. J. Fan. Miss Fan has been travelling secretary of the city depart- 
ment, on the staff of the National Committee of the Y. W. C. A. 
She is a graduate of Union Woman’s College, Peking. 

Dr. H. T. Hodgkin has also cabled that he will arrive next May to 
take up his new duties. Dr. Hodgkin was formerly a missionary in 
West China; later Secretary of the Friends’ Foreign Mission Associa- 
tion. He has recently spent considerable time in China and has a 
thorough acquaintance with world movements in Christianity and of 
recent movements in China. 

The fourth appointee is Bishop Roots of Hankow who has been 
for nine years Chairman of the China Continuation Committee. The 


The Secretaries of 


application that he be released has been received favourably by the 


Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the U.S.A. They are recommending that he be released 
for three years from his duties as Bishop at Hankow while retaining 
his relationship and status of Bishop. The matter will be finally settled 
by the House of Bishops in the early fall, we understand. It is proposed 
to ask the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui to nominate a presbyter to be 
elected Suffragan Bishop of Hankow to provide for the proper Episcopal 
care of the Church in the diocese of Hankow while Bishop Roots 1s 
giving his whole time to the National Christian Conference. We welcome 
these four secretaries. We are sure all will support them in their work. 
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AT the meeting of the Women’s Conference held 


: oreo on August 11th, the following resolutions were 
Movement. passed : 
RESOLVED: That whereas, the habit of foot- 


binding among Chinese women, while dying out of the cities, continues 
with little change in the country districts, and 

Whereas, this practice is abhorrent to the instincts of humanity, 
utterly foolish and useless with no single reason to commend it, and 

Whereas, public opinion in the cities has already become so strong 
against it as to make it certain that efforts to abolish it would have 
far greater prospect of success now than in the past; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that in the judgment of this Conference: 

1. A nation wide campaign should be initiated by the Christian 
Church in China against this custom. 

2. That each Mission Station should be the center of an active 
educational propaganda against it. | 

3. That the effort should be made through the Chinese Christians 
and the enlightened element in each province to induce the government 
officials to make the practice a legal offense punishable by fine, and to use 
all methods for its complete eradication. 

4. That the National Christian Council be urged to take steps to 
initiate the movement. 

5. That the National Council of Health Education be requested to 
prepare a set of charts and stereopticon slides setting forth the evils 
of footbinding; and that the tract societies be urged to have more and 
better literature prepared to be used in the anti-footbinding campaign. 

* 
“THE Risinc TEMPER OF THE East,” the title of 


Ube pe tbe a book by Frazier Hunt, published by The Bobbs- 


4 


the common people in various countries for fuller expression and a 
larger share in what is necessary to make life worth while. It is a 
ueful book for those who desire to get in quick touch with those 
modern popular movements which are, on the one hand, causing 
disturbance everywhere and, on the other, are full of promise as 
indicating a deeper desire and wider opportunity for the application 
of Christian principles to ordinary life. In a sense the book is not 


deep! It gives the surface indications of stirrings in the deeps of | 


the human soul. 


The book exhibits sympathy with the Christian Movement through- 


out, which is interesting in view of the fact that the author is a journalist. 
He started out to visit the various countries referred to, viz., India, China, 
Japan, Korea, the Philippines, Haiti and Mexico probably indifferent, 


if not prejudiced, to missionary work. But Chapters 11 and 12 have 


Merrill Company, gives in review the movement of 
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much to say about the contribution that missions and missionaries haye 
made to the development of the new spirit that hitherto oppressed peoples 
are exhibiting. It is not considered fitting that as missionaries ye 
should blow our own trumpet, though, as a matter of fact, we sometime 
do albeit a little tremulously ; we may, however, listen in when a journalis 
blows a trumpet for us. He gladly admits that the missionary has had 
and has tremendous influence in the development of these: movements 
among the common people, just sensing their wrongs and their power. 
The writer sees that missionaries have been interested in touching and 
developing the lives of the people at the bottom; and what they have done 
has developed a still larger opportunity and responsibility. Mr. Hunt 
says with regards to the future, “ teachers, doctors, mission workers, 
engineers, organizers—these must be the future colonizers, the bearers 
of new ideas.” The people at the bottom of life want to rise, the only 
way it can be done for their best good and that of others is under 
the influence of Christianity. We urge every missionary to read this 
book and to realize anew their influence in, and Respommeerty for, modern 
social movements. 

A Book that has been very much referred to is “Wnuat 
anp WHERE 1S Gop,” by Richard La Rue Swain, 
published by Macmillan. | 

We have read it with a great deal of interest and help. - Naturally 
we do not agree with it in every part and do not expect anybody else to. 
Once or twice it seemed to pass'by easily some of the puzzling questions 
connected with the subject. But it is a new approach. It is written by 
a man who is frankly a modernist and yet, strangely enough, finds some 
of the phraseology for the expression of his faith in the remote past. 
He believes that God is speaking through discoveries in science and that 
the message in nature cannot conflict with other messages given by God. 

Two points commend the book to the attention of every thoughtful 
Christian. First, it is an attempt to put constructively the modern 
position. It is surprising how much there is left to tell after those 
concessions are made which seem necessary to the author. The second 
point is that it puts first the life of the spirit and the nature of God and 
of Christ. The possibilities of men’s life are measured in these terms. 
The author profoundly believes that the most significant element 
in Christian experience is direct knowledge of God, which is possible 
for all. He begins with describing his own religious struggles. In 
general the book is an attempt to meet frankly modern questions in 
religion, and as far as possible to show forth a “ finer conception of 
God and His Universe.” It is a book whose approach should be very 
helpful to Chinese students who are overtroubled with materialism and 
a somewhat superficial acquaintance with science. 
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Contributed Articles 


What Degree of Unity i in Faith will be Necessary in a 
Re-United Church ? 


MISS A. G. BOWDEN-SMITH 


ANJHE wording of the question calls for some prelimirlary con- 
t sideration before it is possible to suggest the lines along which 
the answer may be found. To some the term “re-united” 
church has an unfortunate sound, for it might seem to refer 
to some point of time in the past when a united church existed: as 
if the unity for which we long and pray were a re-covery rather than 
a dis-covery; whereas, as more than one prominent writer has pointed 
out of late, unity is not to be sought through return to any conditions 
in the past but only through a reaching out towards an untried future, 
“srowing up in all things unto Him which is the Head even Christ.” 

The mere fact however, that men of learning and power have 
felt it wise to warn us to look on and not back, may excuse us a glance 
at the lack of unity which existed in the church almost from the very 
first, and which perhaps impairs the efficacy of its witness less in our 
own times than it ever has before. 

It is not necessary to hold the conaaenaed views of a former 
generation of German critics who almost made two rival churches of 
the Pauline party and its Judaizing opponents, but St. Paul’s statement 
that there were Christians in Rome who preached Christ of faction, 
thinking to raise up affliction for a fellow-missionary then in bonds, 
and his passionate outburst against the Judaizers who had been 
unsettling his Galatian converts go as far—perhaps further than the 
fiercest sectarian zeal would go to-day. If in those first wonderful 
days, when the times “when the love of many should wax cold” still 
semed far distant and the glorious joy of the actual beholding of the 
Risen Lord was still within the memory of living man; if then, there 
was already such irreconcilable difference in belief and practice we can 
hardly expect to find “unity” in any later less happy age. 

What again is meant by a united or re-united church? Already 
men are pointing to the growing associations of Christians irrespective 


*A paper read at the Peitaiho Conference of August 1, 1921. 


Norg.—Readers of the are that the Editorial Board assumes 
10 responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these 
paves, 
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of creed or race, tor purposes of philanthropy or devotion and asking 
what more is needed. Here we have already increasing numbers who 
work and worship together and realize through their fellowship—(s 
at least it has been to many of us in the Student Movement )—th 
oneness of the One Body as it has never been realized by us elsewhere 
Only—and here I do not think I am speaking for myself alone—this 
transient and partial realization of an experience which should k 
continuous and is already spiritually universal, does but render more 
acute our sense of its limitations and imperfections, and quickens ow 
desire for that true unity which will suffer no “‘middle walls of partition’ 
and which shall verily be “the measure of the fulness of the stature oj 
Christ.” So long as there are Christian ministries which are not organs 
of the whole Body; so long as there are Christian altars whereof al 
members of Christ have not the right to partake, just so long is the 
measure of His fulness cut short and mutilated. 

We have learnt, moreover, that it is without any question ou 
unity in faith which has made us supremely conscious of our union in 
Christ below, and above, and beyond any denominational affiliation, and 
we have come to believe intensely that only through actual oneness in 
faith will the church universal ever attain unity. 


‘Here I crave your indulgence for making three assumptions which 
will, I trust, be granted me in any discussion that follows. 


First:—It is obvious that for 99 per cent of us our actual church- 
membership is as much a birthright as our surname. We may change 
both and without offence, but—with men at least—the one change 5 
almost as rare as the other, and even so we do not escape the effects 
of our heredity. Was not Renan’s view of religion “‘catholique”’ to 
the end? To William Booth, born an Anglican and trained as 2 
Methodist, there was always an element, a suggestion, of mystery and 
beauty in his thoughts about the Lord’s Supper. Until the age 0! 
fifty it was impossible for him to be rid of this heredity.” (Begbie’ 
“Life of Booth,” page 461.) Many of us, indeed, have atavistic leaning: 
towards other communions—the writer has a distinct bias toward 
a peculiarly narrow and exclusive form of pure-churchism derived 
from two ancestors who founded the little Scotch sect which still bears 
their two names—but for most of us it is, in spite of these leanings 
both easier and more congenial to remain true to type. Possibly th 
frank recognition of this fact would make all religious discussion 
less bitter. | 3 

Secondly :—There is, at the present moment, a desire for unity suG 
as Christendom has never before known. The craving for uniforintl) 
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is no new thing. It is a common infirmity and that not wholly of 
noble minds. It was the acknowledged policy of the Latin conquerors 
who, after the iniquity of the Fourth Crusade, strove to force the. 
Creed and rites of “catholic” Rome on “Orthodox” Constantinople. 
It underlay the uncompromising wording of the Decrees of Union 
drawn up by the Council of Ferrara, accepted by the Greek delegates 
with the horror of the approaching Turk on their souls, and indignantly 
rejected by the Greeks at home at the cost of their national life. Would 
it indeed have profited them to save it at the price of what they helieved 
to be their hold on truth? | ) 

I would ask, is it not this same passion for uniformity that still 
keeps us apart? whereas a growing body in all churches demands soi 
that but a true unity of faith. 

Thirdly:—We have all so weakened in our conception of heresy 
that we are no longer willing to burn those guilty of it. Even if some 
attribute this solely to a growing indifference to the value of truth 
as such and the dying out of faith, may we not give ourselves the 
benefit of the doubt and acknowledge that it may be due, at Jeast in 
part, to a larger conception of truth and an enlarging of the range of 
Christian love. | 

If, however, we refuse to look for agreement of opinion as a basis 
and insist on agreement of faith:—not intellectual assent to any formula, 
however venerable, however sacred, but, the assurance of things hoped 
for, enabling us to dea] here and now with the powers of the world 
to come, the proving of things not seen, enabling us to walk through 
darkness in the light, working the works of Him Who sends us—a 
faith that is not static but dynamic, not a verbal expression but a vital 
experience—then—how is this agreement in faith to be defined and whaz 
are its contents. 

When oppressed by the thought of our unliiaien divisions T turn 
again and again to that first church council in Jerusalem, called to 
decide a question which threatened to split the church in two. The 
difficulties of the situation were overcome, not by any appeal to authority 
or precedent; neither to that of the Law given by angels, nor to the 
precept or example of the Lord, but by frank and fearless consideration 
of the actual needs of His church and absolute reliance on the ever- 
present guidance of His Holy Spirit. 

‘ One has read severe criticisms of the results of this council: it 
settled nothing; it issued a letter which was of merely occasional and 
local significance, and it is never alluded to again when disputes of 
a similar nature arose. Yet, surely, it tided over an acute crisis and 
those to whom it was addressed received it and rejoiced for the con- 
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solation, whilst the two extreme sections of the church remained one 
in faith and fellowship, however much they might still differ as to the 
exact validity of the Mosaic Law or the universality of its claims. 

Passing on to Nicea, a later instance when the insistence was not 
wholly on faith: how ever much one grants that Athanasius did wel 
to stand alone against the world, lest, as old Dr. Gwatkin used to put 
it, “the gulf between God and Man bridged by the Incarnation should 
yawn again and for ever,” yet surely there must have been failure 
somewhere when the church could drive out as heretics men so devoted 
to the Christ that, taking their lives in their hands, they went to the 
Goths and Vandals beyond the frontiers of the Empire and won them 
for the Kingdom of God. Was it altogether the fault of the Arians 
that when these Barbarians finally established themselves within the 
Empire they came as ruthless and persecuting adherents of a rival 
creed | 

It may be objected that agreement in such an all-embracing faith 
is at once too nebulous and too universal to serve as a } basis of unity 
or indeed to be reduced to any definite terms. | 

In the past indeed, nearly every church has laid more stress on 
tests of exclusion in the interests of purity of faith than on inclusion 
for the sake of fulness of life. Could not the reunited church of the 
future safely rely on the self-exclusion of “false brethren’ just so far 
as it laid more emphasis on the actual living out of the Christian life? 
Will it not be in fact and on earth, that Heavenly City. whose gates 
stand ever open, excluding only those who by their own | wiltal act 
remain outside 

Granting this how can we go on to define that amount of agreement 
of faith which even now draws us together in common telivious expres- 
sion and activity, irrespective of differences of creed or sacrament and 
which will, we believe, in the future become the ground and bond ot 
the church universal. | 

First, it is the faith in God the Father of us all, rewarder of all 
who seek Him. None who do not with their whole souls accept—nay 
live by this primary article of religious faith will have the desire or 
the courage to face the demands which the united church will make 
upon him, for the belief in the Fatherhood of God is now being found 
to carry with it the recognition of the brotherhood of man and the 


members of the reunited church will find that their religious 


observance is nothing short of the unceasing service of God in 
His poor with the continuous aiming at a higher standard of personal 
holiness. There need be no fear that vague Deists or bitter Agnostics 


will be attracted to some loose form of association with such a church, 
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whilst all who are truly seeking ais God would surely feel that here 
is one clear way of approach to Him. 

Then it would mean faith in our Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour 
oi the world. No exact definition of the grounds on which each trusts 
himself to the Christ for salvation, no attempted verbal analysis of 
the Perfection of His Divine Nature would be required. Each would 
be free to call Him “Rabboni” ‘““My Lord and my God” as He Himself 
was revealed to the soul of each. They would each one tell the “good 
news” of His life and Death and Rising again, as St. Peter told it to 
St. Mark, as many eye witnesses gave it to St. Luke, as St. Paul told it, 
not as a received tradition but as what their very eves had beheld, their 
hands handled, of the Word of Life. 

Never indeed does the calling of Him “Lord, Lord,” express the 
allegiance of His followers, but that “‘beginning to be a disciple,” 
which is the purport and purpose of His call to each one. 

In Dostorviefsky’s memoirs there is a passage which runs some- 
what as follows—I quote from a quotation seen several vears ago, so 
the wording is far from exact. 

“You ‘ask why, an adherent oi no religious dentasheaniiiie T still 
call myself a Christian. It is because I fla in‘Christ all beauty, all 
wisdom, all holiness, all. strength, all perfection. I would rather he 
mistaken with Him, than right with all the rest of the world.” To 
such a man the reunited church would say—‘‘Your faith in Him is 
one with ours—will vou not live it out with us in work and worship?” 
So should the faith in Christ be no mere repetition of hallowed clauses 
but the expression of an attitude of heart, finding its only satisfaction 
in ever more complete surrender to the way of the Cross which is the 
only way ot Christ. | 

Nor could the agreement in faith stop with the adoration and 
service of Father and Son. Seekers after God find Him not only in 
the works of His hands—the transcendent—but they feel Him— 
and more easily and_ primarily say my Chinese pupils—as_ the 
Immanent—the Inspirer—speaking in and to and through the spirit 
of man and yet most clearly other and not the same as the human 
spirit. Here again no iormal definition will be exacted. The 
“Procession of the Holy Ghost” will be the supreme energy driving 
ls out to labour with heart and hand in the work of the Lord; it will 
not be matter for creeds as a basis of unity, however reverenily or 
subtly expressed. Nor will those who hold this faith in the Holy 
Spirit be content to leave the past tense in their declaration that “He 
spake by the prophets,’’ for they will act habitually and deliberately 
upon the belief that He still so speaks through all who so empty them- 
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selves of self and place their wills at His Divine disposal that they are 
able to hear and understand His word. 

In such a unity of the Spirit would verily and indeed be the bon¢ 
of peace in which liberty would neither be restricted by majority vote 
nor unity be impaired by minority protest. Once again would the 
church, as one Body, fast and pray and then with one heart and mind 
know and carry out the will of the Most High. | 

With agreement of vital faith secured on these three points and 
shewing itself by its works what more could or should be required? 
Any further insistence on agreement on points, on which men’s minds 
always have and probably always will be divided, can never make for 
unity. Indeed any real agreement of opinion, as distinct from mere 
assent 1S in some cases well-nigh impossible. Take as an instance the 
familiar clause, “I believe in the resurrection of the body,”’ which some 
of us repeat with inward satisfaction that we are not called upon to 
“believe in’ the “resurrectio hujus carnis.."’ How many of. us could 
put into intelligible words the ideas which in our own minds accompany 
this phrase? What, in this connection, is “the body’ and what, in 
relation to it, is “resurrection? Would it not be wiser and more 
reverent to leave the matter where Our Lord left it, when He reminded 
those who said they did not believe in a “resurrection,” that they believed 
in God, the God of their fathers, a God of the Living not of the Dead. 
Our Lord went to His cross announcing His immediate coming in 
power; He promised to the penitent thief, Paradise with Him. We 
may not be sure exactly what He meant or what lies for us beyond 
this life, but, most clearly for Him death was but a sleep and—“I had 
rather be mistaken with Him than be right with all the rest of the 
world.” 

Some of us with. wii minds, focussed perhaps too long on 
scientific phenomena or psy cho-analysis, can not happily express our 
idea on these deep matters in precise terms. Our Lord is the Truth 
as well as the Way and the Life and for dear Truth’s sake we dare 
not force what we but dimly perceive into a form external to ourselves. 

“Where then and how ought men to worship: . 

The hour surely is near when neither in Jeusalem nor in any 
mountain—bound to no place or form—in the Spirit and in Truth 


shall men worship the Father. 
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Modern Education in China* 
JOHN C. FERGUSON 


ODERN education must adapt itself to conditions in China; and 
China must adapt itself to modern education. These are two 

- sound principles upon which it is possible to discuss present 
educational problems in China and their future solution. 

It is necessary to define the term ‘‘modern education,” lest any one 
might be led to think that I am using the term in what is known as 
a practical sense, i.e., an education which fits one to make a living in 
an industrial and commercial age. This is by no means the sense in 
which I use the term. Modern education is the growth of general 
knowledge during the last three hundred years based upon the rise of 
new literature, arts and sciences in Europe and America. In one 
fm leading characteristic it is differentiated from the education which 
preceded it, to wit, that its aim has been the acquisition and dissemination 
of knowledge in contrast to the purpose of the earlier education which 
concerned itself chiefly with the conservation of knowledge. 

This distinction is sufficient also to mark the line which divides 
education as it now exists in China from that which prevailed before 
the abolition in 1905 of the governmental examinations based upon a 
knowledge of Chinese literature. Previous to that date education had 
been stable almost to the point of stagnancy, elegant almost to the 
point of pedantry, and satisfied with its content almost to the point 
of pride. It resisted successfully for two or three generations the 
impact of the modern education of the Western world, yielding not 
one inch until 1898 when the first break with the past. occurred by the 
admission of questions in mathematics and science into the ancient t’se 
wen. This was the first acknowledgment by the government of China 
of the need of modern education as a vehicle for the extension ot 
knowledge into fields unknown to previous generations. It was a 


system based upon the theories of Confucius and Mencius who recognized 
the ancient Emperors Yao and Shun as the models for all succeeding 
ages. What was. known to these ancients was worth knowing, and 
beyond this it was not necessary te go. The field itself had become so 
vast by the accumulation of commentaries, philosophical discussion, 
history, poetry and belles lettres, that the most diligent student could 


j + address given at the closing exercises of the Peking Ua Medical College, 
une, 


greater epoch in the history of China than any change of dynasty or 
form of government, for it was a complete break with an educational | 
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never hope to cover it and thus there was little inducement to seek ny 
fields. What could not be done from within was done from the outside 
Foreign intercourse with its military aggressiveness, commerch| 
rivalries and religious propaganda forced China to consider the presen 
and to divert from a study of the past some part of her abunday 
intellectuality. | 7 | 

The bursting of the bands which confined thought and expressim 
to the past has resulted in some quarters in an attempt to discard aj 
that is old and to train the youth of the land only in current present. 
day knowledge. The spirit of Tsin Shih Huang has been abroad 
throwing into the fire the old rubbish of classical learning, and having 
for its goal the commencement of a new era forever disconnected with 
the past. The zeal of these stalwart iconoclasts has been admirabk 
and the ruins caused by their ruthless hands are everywhere to be seen, 
In the public schools of to-day there is not much left that has com 
down from the preceding generation, though in the private schools 
maintained in families for the instruction of the children of the house. 
hold, the methods of teaching remain the same. This contrast of fre 
experimentation in schools supported by public funds with cautious 
conservatism in the case of those who use their own private money ior 
the education of their own children is a curious phenomenon. It has 
been usual in other countries for experiments to be made first in private 
schools before being incorporated into the public system. 

The most apparent reason for the precipitate haste in changing 
teaching methods was connected with the acquisition of a reading 
knowledge of the Chinese language. The ability to read is the first 
among the necessary tools of education and the ability to write is a 
close second. Chinese ideographs of a few strokes are learned as 
quickly by a child as the letters of an alphabet; but after being acquired 
they are not useful in learning new ideographs in the way that an 
alphabet is. The recognition of each new ideograph is so much the 
result of an independent mental exertion on the part of a child that 
under the former memoriter system in which the child learned to repeat 
classical books it was usually the case that a child would recognize 
ideographs in a phrase combination long before they could recognize 
them separately; the rhythm of the phrase came to the aid of the eye. 
The disearding of the memoriter system and the attempt to teach 
ideographs, one by one, has greatly added to the task of learning to 
read Chinese. The memoriter system in my opinion, is the best way 
to teach a rapid knowledge of the Chinese language to children, and 
the future progress of education in China will witness a gradual 
reversion to this long-established but now unpopular earlier method. 
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It remains true, however, that with the very best system that can 
be devised, learning to read in China is a formidable task. Dr. C. W. 
Eliot in his book on “Educational Reform” estimated that an American 
child should possess at the age of nine years the ability to use the three 
tools of knowledge which he calls reading, writing and simple ciphering. 
Of course, Dr. Eliot did not mean that a child of nine could read any 
hook without finding new words in it or that it could write correctly 
anything that was dictated to it, but only that it had acquired a basis 
upon which it would be possible to build, independent of outside help, 
a superstructure of reading and writing anything in the English 
language. Can an average child of nine years in China, i.e., with four 


years Of elementary education, acquire a similar basis? I am inclined. 


to think that it will be able to do so as soon as two other conditions 
are fulfilled. These are that teachers shall have better preparation for 
their work and that the general intelligence of the homes shall 
have been increased. If a teacher can interest his pupils and sf there 
isa stimulus in the home either through newspapers, letters or books for 
the constant application of knowledge newly acquired by a child. the 
process Of learning to read and write in China would be greatly 
facilitated. 

-In Giles’ Dictionary of the Chinese language there are 10,926 
characters; in the telegraph code there are about 7,900, but it is safe 
to say that a knowledge of three thousand of the most common characters 
in use would be sufficient to enable a Chinese child to read his own 
language as well as a nine year old American. I am inclined to 
believe that a child of nine would be able to recognize this number of 
characters if properly taught. What is needed now.is a San Chien 
Tzu King—Three Thousand Character Classic which will contain the 
generally used ideographs. I would have a Five Hundred character 
classic, and a thousand character classic to precede the first one 
mentioned. If these classics were in good style and contained the 
pith of the sound national ethics of China they would readily supplant 
the Kuo Wén Readers of which the best that can be said is that they 
ate a slavish imitation of Western methods. This suggested series of 
classics would conserve the memoriter system. which is absolutely 
fundamental and essential in the acquistion of the ability to read. 

Judging from previous experiences it does not seem possible or 
probable that the new system of phonetic writing will go far in solving 
the problem of teaching the masses of China to read and write. The 
fitst and most cogent reason to believe that it cannot succeed is that 
it is too radical in its break with all that has gone before. It may be 
useful in teaching children to remember the sounds of characters, even 
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though in this respect it is not so useful as the former method oj 


using some simple well-known character for this purpose, but to expeg 


it to supplant or even to supplement the teaching of ideographs j; 
Utopian. With all the prestige of his high position as President of th 
United States and with the aid of a committee of distinguished scholars 
Theodore Roosevelt utterly failed in his attempt to introduce reforme( 
spelling such as t-h-r-u for through. The reform had everything t 
commend it if impartially considered, but the people would have non 
of it and resented the suggestion that their language needed any reform 
History will repeat itself in China and the present much-advertised 
reform will be short-lived. It is one of the strange experiences of 
life to find Englishmen favoring this reform in China, though thei 
eyes are offended by the spelling of honour as h-o-n-o-r, or shew by 
s-h-o-w; and Americans also who shudder when they see t-h-r-u in the 
place of through. If the simple reform failed in America and did not even 
gain a serious hearing in England, what chance of permanent succes 
has this radical upheaval in China? That which is needed is nota 
new script, but an improved method of learning such parts of the 
existing writing as are best adapted to modern life. : 

If there was a system of education based upon such carefully 
prepared classics as I have suggested, it would not only form a good 
basis for later years in secondary and higher schools, but it would be 
of immediate use to the much larger body of boys and girls who can 
never hope to go to school longer than would be required to learn to 
master these simple books. The large majority of youth must return 
at an early age to the home to assist parents and elders in earning 2 
livelihood. Fortunately in some trades boys are required to continue 
their studies, begun at school, until they learn to read and write all the 
characters used in the particular business in which they are employed 
as well as to write ordinary business letters. In the case of such shops 
as those selling silks, furs, medicines or books, a fairly large number oi 
characters much be acquired. As far as I know nothing has yet been 
done to encourage and promote this type of private education, but much 
could be done by the judicious bestowal of prizes upon young tradesmen 
who have shown proficiency in acquiring an ability to read and write. 

Special mention has been made of this commercial education in 

er to lay stress upon the wider truth that encouragement should be 
Siven to all existing opportunities to obtain possession of the tools ot 
education. Everyone who can teach should’ be encouraged to do s0 


‘even though the methods may be crude and the scope limited, the aim 


being to have every adult in the bounds of the Republic able to read 


and write. This can be done more easily in cities and towns than in 
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scattered country ‘iaenes, and it should be possible olan one genera- 
tion to arrive at this desirable standard in every city in China, if all 
e existing available resources were used to their fullest capacity. 
Mencius truly said that “good government is not equal to good education 
in capturing the hearts of the people.’ Higher education can be left 
to take care of itself for it has always been true that it has had the 
lion’s share of public attention. It is the education of the masses to 
obtain the tools of knowledge upon which the future of popular 
government in China depends. How this can be brought about, how 
the people shall be influenced by the content of the elementary books 
which they are taught, how their added knowledge can be used for 
lightening the present almost intolerable financial burdens—these are 
the most important problems for solution by those who have charge 
of the educational policies-of the country. 

At the present stage of national progress in China, a greatly 
increased quantity of education is of first importance even if the quality 
‘Mis more or less inferior. ‘The quality can be gradually improved, as 
‘Mi the future necessities of the Republic demand, but the very life of the 

nation depends, to a large extent, upon the quantity of the educational 

output. All will agree as to the soundness of this position, concerning 
eementary education, but there 1s a growing tendency, due to the 
‘P@influence of educational progress in the homelands, to dispute the 

advisability of this method in its application to higher and technical 
education. It is axiomatic that everyone engaged in educational work, 
whether elementary, higher or technical, should always be on the look- 
out for students of unusual talent. Fortunately there is plently of 
provision existing in the world by which such students can acquire 
in other countries the highest types of educational training on 
any line. Even if China is not able to provide as good facilities for 
higher and technical education as are now common in several countries 
of the West, it should not be a matter of grave concern to the authorities. 
The student of unusual talent, after receiving all the educational training 
available in China, will still be able to satisfy his fondest hopes in any 
branch of learning by going abroad. On the other hand, it is 
chimerical to hope that enough students can be given such a general 
training as is needed for the ordinary occupations of life in any other 
way than providing for it in China itself. For one student of unusual 
talents who needs to go abroad fog the highest type of specialized 
training, hundreds are needed who will receive their whole education 
in their home country. I repeat that quantity and not quality is the 
prime necessity in the educational output of China at the present 
time. | 
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The experiment of sending large numbers of students to Japan, 
America and European countries has now been in operation for twenty 
years, and it is possible to judge to some extent of its value. In many 
instances the results have been entirely satisfactory in producing men 
who are able to fill positions which only such foreign training would 
have enabled them to do. It is also true that a large majority oj 
returned students are now in positions which they could have filled 
equally well if they had received the same number of years of training 
in China; and the standard of living of these foreign-educated students 
demands a much higher rate of compensation than would have been 
necessary tor students educated at home. This increased cost to depart- Mis 
ments of the Government or to the operation of commercial enterprises fim: 
is a serious deterrent factor. If equally good service could be given Mth 
by men whose training has been less expensive, and whose rate of fm: 
compensation is lower, an added stimulus would be given to national Myo 
prosperity. For this reason the plans for enlargement of such an iwi 
institution as the Tsing Hua College, deserve careful consideration, Men 
for it they are carried out it will be possible to give a home training Hs 
to four or five times the present number of students. As compared MJsy 
with the system of sending all pupils to America for advanced training, fs 
the beneficial results to the country would be greatly enhanced. At J; 
the same time the present principles of sending students of unusual Hs 
merit to America for the highest type of training could be retained. Hy 
It must be remembered in this connection that the need of highly-trained Had 
men is still very limited in China, and the imperative necessity of 
larger numbers of men with ordinarily good training is apparent to all. Hr 

If I may be allowed to express my opinion concerning the highly- Hig 
technical form of education in medicine, it seems to me that the same fity 
law holds true. China is in urgent need of hundreds and thousands Hg, 
of doctors who have only an ordinary medical training, such as was Mth 
formerly given under the preceptorial system. The number of people Hi ¢ 
in China suffering from simple diseases that could be readily healed by Hic 
doctors who have had only an ordinary training, is almost bevond fj 
compute. As compared with those who need the attention that can only jp; 
be given by highly-trained specialists, the number is legion. It seems MMjj 
to me that every doctor now practising in China, who can give 2 Mth 


training in ordinary medical practise to groups of students, shold be 


encouraged to do so, and funds should be provided to assist him. In im 
this way men can be trained who will be able to support themseives in jh 
small cities and market towns where it would be impossible for a highly- Hire 
trained man to earn a living. As communications become easier in Hitc 
the country, these general practitioners:could send their patients who jij 
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need special attention to larger centers where better trained doctors could 
attend to them. At the head, and as the crowning apex of such a system, 
would stand this Peking Union Medical College, with its unique and 
nfawonderful equipment. This institution can be a beacon light to the 
d@™whole nation, and the effulgence of its rays can point the way to the 
i Mhighest and best in medical education; but it would be a thousand 
dMpities if its light becomes so strong as to blind the eyes of all those in 
g Msmaller centers who can contribute their own quota of necessary medical 
sMknowledge in their own restricted ways. 

r One of the things to be avoided in all forms of education in China, 
is the tendency toward dilettantism. High ideals myst be steadily 
maintained and encouragement must be given toward the attainment of 
then; but while the better is being made best the good must still be 
made better, and the bad made good. Common sense must rule. A 
young artist once asked the great painter Opie what he mixed his colors 
with—“‘with brains” was the gruff reply. This is applicable in its 
entirety to the solution of the educational problems of China. The 
slution of the dilettantes 1s that China should model her educational 
system after that of Japan or America or English or France. The 
lution suggested by common sense is, that China should work out 
a system for herself, based upon her existing provisions and with a 
steady eye fixed upon improving with is now ready to hand. This is 
what [ meant in my opening paragraph concerning modern education 
adapting itself to conditions in China. 

The problem of adapting China to modern education is staggering. 
In the first place, money must be provided, but with its provision the © 
strictest economy must be enforced in its expenditure. The plainest 
type of buildings should be used for elementary schools and these 
should have simple furnishings. The chief requirement should be that 
they are well-lighted and sanitary. Cleanliness and neatness should be 
steadily inculcated. In order to teach young pupils the value of personal 
cleanliness and of good health the services of doctors should be availed 
of to give lectures and demonstrations to groups of teachers who can 
pass on to their pupils what they have learned. Reforms which are 
aimed at the physical well-being of pupils must go hand-in-hand with 
the mental and moral training’ of the schools. 

The aim of all that I have so imperfectly outlined is not alone the 
material prosperity of the people, but chiefly their improvement in 
health, intelligence and morals by the dissemination of knowledge. If 
feason is to be substituted for force, if honesty of administration 1s 
to become the general habit of those who have charge of public funds, 
if the people are to acquire cleanly habits of daily life, if the right of 
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of a leader of the New Thought Movement toward the Christian religion. F 


in the Sermon on the Mount as given in the fifth Chapter of the Gospé 
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suffrage is to be wisely used and gradually extended, if homes, while 
remaining simple, are to become more comfortable—if, indeed, the new 
republican life in China is to survive and grow, all of what has alread; 
been maintained must become a reality and much more in addition mug 
be planned. The accomplishment of all these results in a small grow 
of intellectuals has already taken pace, but this is of no value to the 
nation as long as its force remains static among its members rather 
than dynamic in relation to the public. These men must be a leavep 
and not a lump of sugar; the benefit of their education must extend 
to the many and not remain the prize of the few. If modern education 
remains a foreign polish in China as it was a French polish among 
the Russian intelligents, it will prove a weak barrier against the’ 
rising tide of crude materialism which is now being heartily welcomed > 

a 


by many leaders. Only the spread of general knowledge among the 
common people can save the country from sooner or later falling int 
the hands of some doctrinaire such as Lenin or Ghandi. The intellectual 
and ethical interests must be kept uppermost in Chinese society as they! 
always have been by China’s great teachers. C 


What the Chinese are Thinking About Christianity 


A Letter from Mr. CHIEN Yuan Tune to Dr. T. T. Lew, showing the attitude n 


Note:—This letter appears in the eighth issue of “The Life” for 1922. Proimy , 
Chien is a professor in the Northern University and one of those who strongly 
advocated the use of the national language and promoted the literary revolution iy f 
His views may appear a little extreme, but the reader will remember that he wa 
one of those who first declared their opposition to the anti-religion movement and 
published their protest in a written statement. b 


Te CHAO, 


Dear Six:—In reply to your request that I give a statement of m 
attitude toward the Christian religion, I now offer you my _ hones 
answer as follows: 


(1) I acknowledge Jesus Christ to be a great man in, about 

a thousand and nine hundred years ago, advocated the principles o 

universal love, equality, and self-sacrifice and who put what he advocate 

into actual personal practice. I believe, however, that he was Josep 

a carpenter’s son, and absolutely deny any truth to the idea that he wa 
“conceived of the holy spirit.” 


(2) I affirm that the essence of Christ's teachings can be found 


li 


according to Matthew. These teachings, in the thought of Tolstoi, areg. te 
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le Be not angry. 

not commit adultery. 

ly Do not take an oath. 

7 2 Do not return violence with violence. 
i Love thy enemy. 


MM Tolstoi has, in his’ literary productions—in drama and novels— 
“Mi explained very carefully and thoroughly these five principles, thus 
"Ml exhausting the fundamental ideas of the Christian religion and leaving 
; nothing unturned that ought to be turned to light. | 


(3) All the sayings in the New Testament which do not agree 
with modern scientific knowledge, I count to be expressions of ideas held 
dia by people that lived nineteen hundred years ago. We ought not to 
follow them any longer, though we need not rebuke or attack them 
as if they were but the products of nine hundred years ago. People who 
jm lived then could not advance beyond these ideas. All the more, there- 
ag iore, we ought not to use the new knowledge of modern science to 
‘clothe them or disguise them into plausibility. 


(4) Nor ought we to believe and observe those moral ideas that 
are contained in the New Testament, which are no longer fit for our 
modern social order; because morality is not a fixed thing but something 
that promits social adaptation, changing as social needs change. The 

WM moral theories of the New Testament are the product of people who 
lived nineteen hundred years ago just as the moral theories of The 


five hundred years ahead of us. When we criticize these moral codes 
trom the modern point of view, we may find things worth while in them, 
but surely they cannot be perfectly adapted to our time. 


(5) Although Jesus Christ was one who could actually live out the 
principles of universal love, equality and self-sacrifice, yet very few of 
his followers—Christians—could do the same thing, during the past nine- 
teen centuries. The reason is because they knew merely to worship Christ, 
apotheosizing Him and calling Him the son of God, but do not dare 
make Christs of themselves. We can do reverence to Christ, because 
He it was that had the revolutionary spirit and courage that broke down 
old habits, created new conceptions, and slavishly imitated nobody. 
Instead of catching this great revolutionary spirit, Christians have merely 
worshipped Him, and have thus wronged Christ! 


(6) I hold that the Old Testament contains the historical al 
| literary writings of ancient times and bears little important relationship 
to Christ, just as the six classics of China are historical and literary 


Analects are ideas determined by people that lived two thousand and 
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productions of China’s early days having very ane to do with what 
Confucius was or did. 

In short, I recognize that Christ was a great man in ancient time 
who possessed a high spirit and taught the principles of universal love, 
equality and self-sacrifice which could not be forgotten and which al 
men, especially the Chinese people at the present time, ought to pu 
into practice. But still He was an ancient man that lived at a time when 
modern means of communication did not exist. His knowledge and 
views were necessarily imperfect and unable to meet all modern social 
needs. We ought to study the New Testament from the scientific and 
historical standpoint, and not to entertain the prejudice that the teachings 
it contains “can be applied within all the four seas and practised without 
nusgivings in all the ages.”’ 

My friend Prof. Chen Tu-sin had an article entitled “Christianity 
and the Chinese People,’”’ which appeared in the third issue of the seventh 
volume of “La Jeunesse.” With every word of that paper I could 

My friend Mr. Chow Chi-ming also wrote on “The Problem oj 
Religion” which was published in the eleventh number of the second 
volume of “The Young China.’ This article discusses religion in 
general, but I feel that the statements it contains can be fittingly applied 
to a discussion of Christianity. Here are a few quotations which | 
put down as a conclusion to what I have said above. 

“Putting the foregoing statements together we realize that truly 
literature and religion embrace the same spirit. Consequently, however 
attacked by science religion may be, it still occupies a firm and proper place 
in literature. This is not to praise religion or to offer any apologies 
for religion, because they are really one in their fundamental spirit. 
Even though all the churches were overthrown, there would still exist 
in literature the essence and feeling of religion. As to the forms that 
they may take, they are beyond the limitations of this discussion.” 

Both because what Chen and Chow have said has expressed 
adequately what I would have liked to state and because my own literary 
talent is so limited that I could not state my ideas more fully, I have 
borrowed their statements as a representation of my views. In addition, 
however, I have a few words to offer to Chinese Christians. Your 
worship of God and your observances of ceremonies and forms are, 
according to my personal view, quite unnecessary and can be dispensed 
with. But as you have been baptized and have become church members 
you naturally follow the observances of the Church. In this I do not 


But I beseech you not to worship the ancestral tablets 
Chien is a professor of the Northern University and one of those who strongly 
which are the transmitted poison of the ancient patriarchal system! 
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+ fNever worship any more him who advocated loyalty and filial piety— 
Confucius! Never worship anv longer Kwan Yui who was a “murder- 
ous tyrant” and Yo Fei who protected his emperor’s country with 

unswerving loyalty! (Besides such deities and the kitchen gods, the 
sods of the localities, rabbit spirits, Lu Shin-yang, Chi Ti (& #@ 

eM fT) ..-... I think Christians should not worship. They should 
not do such ignorant things.) Some said: ‘When Christians become 
officials of the republic, they ought to obey the laws of the republic and 
worship Confucius, Kwan Yui, and Yo Fei accordingly.’ What 
j@™sense 1s there in these words? Are there clauses in the provisional 
laws (#) Z# ) that require the public servants of the republic to worship 
Confucius, Kwan Yui, and Yo Fei? Such regulations as to Ting 
worship and Fu worship (J # j& #%) are simply the ghosts’ play 
op Yuan Shth-kai and his unlawful and treacherous dictations! If 

Christians really want to be law-abiding citizens they should absolutely 
i f™rciuse to worship Confucius, Kwan Yui and Yo Fei. 


The Woman’s Viewpoint 


(Continuing “ Woman’s Work in the Far East’’) 


) — The Preservation of the Old Chinese Art of 
| Textile Work 
| INGEBORG WIKANDER 


MONG art experts the old Chinese textile work is known to be 
Al the finest and the most highly developed of its kind. Both in 
weaving and in embroidery China has, probably since thousands 

! of years, produced things that because of their artistic designs, 
harmony of colouring and perfection of workmanship have called forth 

the deepest admiration from all art critics. It is the result of long 
ages of development. The Chinese eye and hand was gradually trained 
into a skillfulness beyond competition. This art work was inspired by 
the deepest feelings and the highest ideals in Chinese national life. In 
Msymbolical designs, in glorious colouring, in excellency of workmanship, 
in richness of material it is almost unapproachable, a most marveilous 
work of beauty and skill combined. It seems a great loss indeed if this 
fine art should become altogether forgotten or degenerate because of 
the influence of industrialism and Western mercantile ideas. We of 
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the West who are coming to China with our nelied brain culture 
our intellectualism and industrialism, are easily apt to forget that we are 
touching a civilization much older, with far deeper roots in the national 
life of its people than our own. We must not forget that the wonderfy! 
sense for colour and form in the Chinese is a great gift in which the 
Western nations are mostly lacking, and that the miraculous skill of eye 
and hand in the Chinese people is a capital too great to be buried jn 
mechanical work of low value. We must try to help the Chinese to 
put the true yalue on great national gifts like these instead of helping on 
the work of destruction of our modern time by overemphasizing the 
intellectual training and forgetting the great value of the work of the 
trained and, skillful hand and eye. 

I have recently been reading an article (by Mr. Arthur Stanley) ; in 
Couling’s Encyclopedia Sinica that strongly accentuates this same view- 
point. About the last stage of development.of the Chinese embroidery 
the author says: “The decline of taste and artcraft was gradual, but 
during recent years the decadence has been accelerated since the country 
was flooded with factory-made goods.” 

Speaking about some of the latest products of Chinese embroidery 
he says: “It is made to meet ‘a foreign taste,’ which is synonymous 
with vulgarity”. . . . “It has practically no artistic merit and is 
merely a product of a period of crude commercialism. Art textile work, 
so far as China goes, has sung its swan song, and it will probably be 


many years before the art spirit will descend among the people’. : 

It seems to me though, that this last statement takes too pessimistic 3 
a view of the situation. A people with such a taste for colour and form fj ! 
will not long be satisfied themselves with the products of ‘crude com- 
mercialism” even if the foreigners would be so. But the danger is that I ° 
the old technique will be forgotten, as well as the old art of vegetable 
dyeing. The modern “aniline” dyes with their hard and sharp shades, 


are more and more displacing the original, beautiful Chinese dyes of 
vegetable origin. No perfect work can be produced with these “aniline 


dyes. 


There could be a great deal to say also about the loss of exchanging J sc 
this personal art for the crude, unartistic products of machinery. 

And still a great deal more there could be said about the loss in 
home and family life, if the women are driven in greater and greater 
masses into the modern factories, into a life destructive to all that 1s 
best in womanhood. The women of China, need work to help in 
sustaining their families or gaining their own livelihood. But why 
could they not be encouraged to take up again the old handiwork, 
modified to new uses, and to do this work as before 1 the homes? ls 
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_ In Sweden we have witnessed on a smaller ‘scale a development 
like this during the latter part of the 19th century. Qur old national 
textile art, developed during centuries, was in great danger of bejng 
swallowed up by the mighty wave of industrialism, destructive to all sueh 
handwork or artcraft. But before the old seerets of vegetable dyeing and 
the old technique, designs and methods of workmanship, were quite 
fergotten, some men and women of wide vision and great leye for this 
old art, started a movement that by degrees, during more than thirty 
years, has now spread all over our country. In some special institutes, 
now known far beyond our frontiers, such as “The Schoel of Art 
Needlework,” and “The Association for Swedish Slojd’ ( Art handiwork), 
and the like, women of taste, artistic gifts and enthusiasm for the call 
have been trained. The first thing for them to do was a work of 
research. Into the farthest little peasant villages, into the most out-of- 
the-way small cottages, these enthusiastic workers went. te gather up 
what was still left of the old workmanship, to find the old women who 
still knew how these things were made. After the methods were learned, 
the next step was to train groups of women who could become teachers 
in their different parts of the country to other women. For each 
province is taken up and taught jyst those same things that were 
characteristic for that part during former days, as there is every reason 
to keep to old, deep-rooted traditions in this way. (So there is a great 
difference also in China between the embroidery of Soochow and Hang- 
chow, the Changsha work, or the work of Szechwan.) Now eyery 
province in Sweden has again a flourishing homework of high natignal 
and art value. Many thousands of women are making their liveliheed 
or contributing to the suppert of their families without leaving their 
homes. By the branch associations of this niovement in each province 
the products are sold with gain or they are taken over by the central 
associations in the larger cities and seld there. oe 

The system has worked so well, that it is now often studied by 
interested persons from abroad. And Swedish experts are now helping 
some of the coyntries in Southeastern Europe, like Hungary, in devel- 
oping their old textile work along similar lines. 

It seems to me that something ought to be done in a similar 
practical way, to save the wonderful national Chinese art textile work 
from destruction or deterioration. | 

The methods that have been carefully worked out during mapy 
years and found successful in some countries, and the experience gained 
thereby, surely would prove of value in starting a similar work and 
movement in China. | 
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How it should be worked out it is still too early to try and state. 
A smaller institute might be useful for training workers, developing 
right methods and inspiring enthusiasm. Also it would furnish 3 
valuable, practical demonstration of such a work, just as the Y. W. C. A. 
Physical Training School has been such a demonstration along the line 
of physical work. | 

But possibly the same aims could be reached along other lines: 
experience would have to lead gradually from one step to another. The 
task is great and difficult and only through the co-operation of many 
Chinese women could it be carried out. 

But such a movement for preserving and developing the best in 
the old Chinese Artcraft ought to be started, the sooner the better. It 
could become an inspiration and an uplift, giving expression to something 
of the deepest and best in Chinese national life. It could also become 
a practical help to thousands and tens of thousands of Chinese women 
and homes. ‘The only question is, how, and by whom? 


Reaching China’s Unenlightened Masses 


EDITH M. HEEREN 


Tract Society in London on May 3lst, 1922, said: “The 
Society has a great scope in China in the future, but the great 
problem is how to reach the mass of unenlightened people.” 
To have a real Christian, one must reach the mind as well as the 
heart. Christ appealed to the hearts of His disciples before He reached 
their minds, but this was not sufficient, and His remaining years on 
earth were largely given to the “Training of the Twelve,’ so that. 
later, when they were arrested for preaching the Gospel, the priests, 
hearing Peter and John, and discovering that they were untrained in 
the schools, recognized them as having been with Jesus. 
To touch the heart is easy as compared with reaching the ited 
“TI was baptized over twenty years ago,” said a woman to the writer, 
after failing to answer several of the most simple questions in Christian 
teaching. “Why were you baptized : ?” I asked, and received the 
reply, “In order to go to Heaven.” She knew no more. Another 
woman of several years standing as a church member, was unable to 
answer questions and volunteered the information, “We women do not 
know anything about the Bible except that Jesus wrote the four Gospels.’ 


Is} John Jordan presiding at the annual breakfast of the Religious 
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This ignorance is what we have to overcome and the question 
“how?” is one to which we must seek and find an answer. As I see 
it, there are three things to be done :— 


I. Create an atmosphere. | 
If. Simplify the teaching, by appealing to the eye as well as the ear. 
if. Teach inquirers to handle both hymn book and Bible. 


I. First, then, create an atmosphere. 

Quiet and order must prevail if real work is to be done. It has 
been and still is a disputed question whether or not children should be 
allowed at meetings and classes. One successful evangelist, when on her 
evangelistic tours, sends a notice ahead, “No children to be admitted,” 
and one can appreciate her attitude. While readily admitting, however, 
that for a short series of meetings this is a good plan, yet for our — 
general work, whether in city or country, it is not one to be adopted. 
We cannot shut out the children both for their own and their parents’ 
sake. On the other hand, they must certainly not be allow ed to mistake 
the meeting room for a playground. 

A child or one or two children want to run, talk or play. The 
action is right, the time may be right, but the meeting room is the — 
wrong place, and if they insist, after efforts to interest them have 
been used, they should not be allowed to be present; not only because 
those who would learn are hindered thereby, but also because a child 
isnever too young to be taught not to make himself or herself a nuisance 
to society. May I now, however, put in a word for the little ones? 

Not even the most serious-minded in this day and generation 
should expect a child to sit too long, without appealing to his parent or, 
otherwise attracting attention to himself, unless his mind is employed 
with something on a child's level of interest. Paper and thin cardboard 
objects such as a coloured paper cut-out flower pasted on thicker paper, 
a brightly coloured woven or pasted mat, an egg basket, etc., each 
with a little sentence; e.g., ES @ % # written on it are excellent 
for the smaller children, while for those a little older a red and silver, 
round tab bearing the characters #7 9% 4: and dangling from a coat 
(# -7-) button inspire the wearers with a fairly good opinion of 
themselves as little scholars, and they forthwith respect their position. 
These tiny home-made paper things not only appeal to the child’s 
imagination, but the parents may be inspired to make similar efforts 
on behalf of their children and even a small child can feel the joy — 
of being “loved by Jesus.” Then again one’s own child or the children 
in the station primary or kindergarten can make the things and thus early 
begin to share i in the _ work of advancing Christ’s Kingdom in China. 
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This method of dealing with the childreti has the effect of 
impréssihg the adults with an idea of the itiportarce of the meetiry, 
and the message to be heard. They realize that one has, as they say, 
spent much heart in order that they may be enabled to hear. 


II. Having obtained the tight environment, what next? 4 ppeal 
to eye as well as ear. When several years ago the writer started work 
as an itinerant missionary and expected the learners to think out 
and answer questions in connection with the lesson, it verv soon 
became evident that an approach to ear gate of even to eye gate only 
thtough the medium of pictures was inadequate to give desired results 
(pictures are not very intelligible to the ordinary Chinese mind). 
Clearly one had to come down to their level before they could rise to 


the hoped for plane. 


The method of using apparatus to illustrate or demonstrate the 
Bible lessons has, since then, always brought a ready response. You 
want those in your class or meeting to know the story of Christ feeding 
the five thousand? Why not go with a little cloth bundle, containing 
two small fish and five Chinese loaves (§# §&) as well as a picture 
showing them sitting and eating. There is immediate wonder as to 
what is in that bundle and when the lesson is begtin and the packet 
opened, the necessary keen interest is already there; and they ¢an 
follow as you start the little fellow on his day, lunch in hand. He goes 
where Jesus is preaching; they see the hunger of the people and the 
lad giving up his own meal, which in Christ’s hands became sufficient 
for the whole company. The minor details can be learned from the 
picture. There is always a poor beggar not far away who can receive 
the fish and bread; and, ‘indirectly, a lesson in Christian charity is 
taught. 

Or would you teach Christ’s lésson of not thinking over much 
about things to eat and to wear: seeking first His Kingdom these 
necessities for our life will not be lacking? Why not use His example? 
Place a jar of your gatden flowers, e.g., pink roses which will appeal to 


the Chinese taste, on the table. Let them “consider the flowers” and 


they will not be lacking in ideas. Having considered the natural 
beauty of the flowers, you can lead on to Christ’s message in Matt: 
VI, 24-33. Thete will probably be a sick one unable to attend; or, 
perhaps, one who through the temptation or persecution of a relative or 
neighbour is slipping back. The flowers sent to that one will be a 
rethinder of your love and continued thought. | 

Perhaps the lesson is the Parable of the Sower. Your cook will 
find great interest and pleasure in preparing, urder your direction, 
an old tray with the four kinds of earth mentioned. Scatter a few 
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seeds and, believe me, you will not have to: suggest to the class which 
seeds will grow and which will not. Then take four labels, each 
representing one of the kinds of people illustrated in the parable, and — 
stand them up in the enable. patch of earth. © 


They can then listen intelligently as the parable and _ its meaning 
are read. 

One hundred binitepicks sent one by one into a paper sheepfold 
on the table serve excellently to visualize the shepherd’s hundred sheep. 
It needs no great cunning to let one be missing when the story requires 
it and creates no great disturbance for that one to be found and 
brought back. | 

Commentators have never, to my mind, given a satisfactory 
explanation of the parable, of the Lost Piece of Silver. They would 
have one believe that a woman having two dollars gold, and losing 
twenty cents of it, was so overjoyed at finding the missing coin, that 
she called in her friends and neighbours to rejoice with her, which 
as we know Oriental custom, would involve the spending for refresh- 
ment of more than that sum. Christ’s parables are never thus 
unreasonable. Light on this matter came from a missionary working 
in Palestine who explained that the ten pieces of silver were part of 
a headdress (Illustration No. 1) worn by some of the women,—a very 
precious ornament. The loss of the one piece made the whole incomplete 
and so useless as regards its original use. Most probably, as with amulets, 
superstition made the loss greater, and hence the unbounding joy on find- 
ing the missing piece. Two ornaments, cut out in ordinary Chinese silver 
paper, one complete, the other mints one coin, or one ornament with a piece 
of thin wire to fix the coin on again after it has been lost and found 
will convey to the minds of the listeners the whole significance of the 
sory and they will appreciate in the meaning of the parable the value 
of each of us in God’s eyes and the love with which He seeks us. 

Would you teach that God would be recognized as our Heavenly 
Father? The Chinese recognize a Heavenly ruler (3 $f) who 
tewards the good and punishes the evil. (How like Rom. If: 5-10.) 
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Why not begin there? Show a scroll. Their interest thy; 
aroused, they can follow as you seek to show that blessing cay 
be obtained but the prayer should be made to One, Who no: 
only is a Ruler, which conveys to their minds the idea oj 
unapproachableness, but Who sent Christ to reveal to us His 
love, One Who desires to be our Father. Cover the Kuan 
( €£) in their scroll with a Fu( 4) so that it reads KARR and they 
will not likely forget the changed character. 

Col. TIT: 5-9, 12-15 can be read and talked about but be little 
understood and remembered. If you go with two little bundles, one 
containing clean and the other soiled paper garments, and unwrap 
them before the class, they can readily decide which should be kept 
and which thrown away. The garments being named, allow the clas: 
to learn the names of the soiled and worthless ones, then cast them aside. 
Turn to the clean ones finishing with love ( #), which is larger than 
the others, because it includes them all. (Illustration No. 2). 

Or would you teach a similar lesson—that is, that Christianity 
effects our daily life—through the passage in Gal. V: 19-24? Two 
trees cut out in brown paper and coloured, with their roots hidden 
under the earth made by turning up the brown paper at the bottom, 
will convey the idea. The fruit of the one is white, to the Chinese a 
symbol of sorrow; that of the other is red, suggestive of joy. Turning 
the fruits over, have their names seen and learned, and then lead on 
to the cause of the fruit on the two trees being so different. Turn down 
the paper representing the earth, disclosing the roots and all is explained. 
They see a Christian no longer follows his own desires and pleasures, 
but Christ’s Spirit in him directs a different life. (Illustration No. 3). 
_. Qne need not go on; other illustrations will suggest themselves as 
required. The general principle i is that the eye gate with China’s masses 
is much more easy of access than the ear gate. | 


Ill. Teach inquirers to handle hymu book and Bible. 


They cannot be allowed to depend only upon our teaching, they 
must learn to read both hymns and the Bible. Should we buy books 
and set out to learn to read if we did not know in the least how to 
handle them, if we had always to depend upon someone to find the 
places for us? A simple method which has been found helpful and 
encouraging is the use of a chart representing the front edges of the 
hymn book. Suppose, as in the case of the Presbyterian Hymnal used 
in Shantung, there are approximately four hundred hymns. Crease 
a strip of paper perpendicularly into four divisions. To write all the 
numbers would make it too involved; but each ten can be shown. Each 
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—_ of the chart between the creases will include one hundred hymns 
thus :-— 


| 
TT 
— 


The numbers can be found on the chart, and their approximate 
position learned, by first getting the hundreds, then the tens and finally 
the unit desired between the tens. This is so much quicker and easier 
at the start than turning over the pages of the book, and what seemed 
at first an insurmountable task is soon accomplished. 

A similar chart with the names of the New Testament Books can 
bemade. Teaching these and the order of the books requires more time 
and patience, for the titles must be explained and the writers of the 
books known. 

Nothing, however, is too hard, 6 we continue in dcing the good. 
work, trusting always in Him Whom we seek to represent. 


the First National Conference of the Chinese Student 


Volunteer Movement 


0}: of the forces which vitally concern the future of the Chinese 


church is the Chinese S. V. M. It had its inception in 
Kwan-wen College, Wei-shien, Shantung, where in_ the 
early summer of 1909, about one hundred earnest young 
men gathered, with Pastor Ting Li-mei as leader, ready to 
dedicate their lives to the cause of the Gospel, and to the service of 
their fellow countrymen. Like all beginnings, it was unpretentious and 
recognized outside of that locality. But the importance of the cause. 
and the zeal with which the movement started in response to that cause, 
soon destined it to become nation-wide. Hence in the summer of the 
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ensuing year, supported by the General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A, 
the movement was formally organized, and was incorporated under the 
Students Department of the Y. M. C. A. Its constitution was drawn 
up, and Pastor Ting was engaged as the Travelling Secretary. 

Twelve years have since elapsed, during which period it has been 
in full activity, and has claimed due attention from the whole nation, 
Pastor Wang Shen-tze was later added to the staff as Travelling 
Secretary. Altogether over 1,570 persons were enlisted, and over 130 
have actually become pastors or preachers. According to the latest 
statistics, which may not be absolutely correct, in the 40 bands, some 
organized later than others, there are still 435 students who are studying 
in their respective schools. 

If ever a forecast of the future, judging from past experience, 1s 
‘permissible it is safe to say that the Chinese S. V. M. has a long and 
important career ahead. It is with the view to best guide its future 
policy, and to best promote its success, that the first national conference 
was called to convene on Kuling, August 17-28. The method of 
selecting delegates was as follows: a university which had a S. V. M. 
Band, was entitled to send four delegates, and a Middle School one. 
Altogether over 120 volunteers were present, representing all. the 
provinces except Kwei-chow, Kwang-si, and Kang-su. Thus, this 
conterence forms the climax of the series of epoch-making conferences 
in the year 1922. 

That the first S. V. M. conference should be held soon after the 
first National Christian Conference is not without significance. In that 
conference it was definitely felt that church leadership is a great need. 
What can the church do with all councils, organizations and movements 
of “China for Christ,’ or the “Chinese Church,” without men—voung, 
strong, well-educated men—called of God to preach the message? 
’ Whoever it was who cherished the idea of holding the first national 
S. V. M. Conference, and had put that idea into execution, has derived 
much wisdom from the sage rat in the adage, that men who do things 
are looked for, rather than men who talk. 

Not only was the time most opportune, but the place also was most 
convenient. No other place in the hot season is more central, for people 
from snowy Fentien, or sultry Canton, or hilly Cheng-tu to convene as 
this beautiful mountain resort. It is easily accessible, too: the railway, 
the steamship, the motorcar, and even the sedan-chair all converge on 
this point. Then in the Blackstone Conference Buildings all the needed 
facilities were well provided, leaving nothing more to be wished for. 

Famous nen of old who caught a vision and a message like 
Moses, Mohammed, Buddha, and a hgst of others, got it in mountain 
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retreats. There they were most confronted by nature, and found 
themselves face to face with God. The majestic ctags, the gentle 
brooks, the protnistuous wild flowers all cofitributed to remind the 
thinker of the Infinitely Great, and the whence and whither of the man 
himself. Wonderful visions were presented to him of the possibilities 
that lay before him. The still small voice is heard in the inner chamber of 
the soul. Then follows the persistent resolve to do and to act. Kuling 
is thus a unique place for young men apptoaching the threshold of life, 
with the first stirrings of undeveloped potentialities. 

The conference programme was very full indeed. The morning 
watch, public prayer, Bible class, platform addresses, and open forums 
constituted the main items of morning activities. The afternoon was 
occupied with business meeting and the evening with another platform 
address. The chief speeches were by Dr. Dixon who spoke on “Why I 
am a Christian’ in four addresses; Dr. T. T. Lew on “The Chinese 
Church,” and ‘*‘The Pastor and Chinese Civilization”; Dr. Z. T. David 
Yui on ““The Pastor and his Country’’; Pastor Pao on “The Pastor and 
his Congregation”; Pastor Ting on “The Pastor and Spiritual Life.” 
The consummation of the conference took the form of a celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, with men of the various denominations communing 
around one common table, partaking as one body of their Lord and 

In the business meetings, the revision of the constitution was the 
outstanding feature. The most important -resolution was to define 
the term “‘volunteer’’ in the strict sense, i.e., for the Christian Ministry 
alone, with definite aim to taking orders. ‘Thus the second clause on 
the object of the movement reads as follows: ‘“*To unite, confirm, and 
cultivate men of like mind, who dedicate their lives to the preaching of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” During the past, the term “volunteer” was 
understood in the loose sense, i.e., for any form of Christian service, 
the teaching ministry, the healing ministry, or Y. M. C. A. work. 
True it is that the church needs sacrificing teachers, medical doctors, 
who take up the vocation as life work. But the Christian Ministry 
ilone is stfficiently important to have the movement to further it. In 
England or America, the volunteers are either ordained ministers or 
doctors, or teachers; but the one definite thing with them all is to serve 
in foreign fields. With the Chinese volunteers, it is necessaty that the 
one definite thing is to become ministers in the narrow sense, so much 
% that the existence of the movement is justified. On the other hand, 
the broad interpfetation has very grave harm in it. For instance, in 
one certain school, 84 students once volunteered, but none became a 
minister. In ahother school, 47 volunteered, but actually one has found 
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his way to the ministry. Thus from actual experience it is necessary 
that the closed door policy be adopted. Yet the door is not really g 
marrow that none can enter. The call to service in the ministerial 
capacity will always be a strong appeal. And when the challenge js 
put with such emphasis and prominence, there is no room for fear that 
few will volunteer. 
The problem of how to make the movement effective hereafter may 
be discussed. We suggest four things. 


I. In the report of Commission IV on Church Leadership of the 
National Christian Conference, it is suggested that the different churches 
operating in China should support the S. V. M. If ever co-operation 
among the various denominations is possible, the S. V. M. certainly 
commends itself. The work is decidedly for the churches, and none 
others should be responsible for it save the churches themselves. 
Hitherto, the National Committee of the Y. M. C. A. has subsidized 
it to the extent of $7,000 per annum, and paid a foreign secretary for 
it besides. It is not advocated that the movement sever its connection 
with the Y. M. C. A. entirely, and that the churches take over all the 
responsibilities. But they should financially help it, both from the 
general treasury, and from contributions of the Chinese congregations. 


II. The success of the movement depends on the executive 
officers more than on the constitution or organization, both national 
and local. At one of the business meetings, suggestions for the qualifica- 
tions of the future travelling secretaries were asked for. The general 
consensus of opinion was that they should possess regular theological 
training, and high college education, and five years of experience in 
actual pastoral work, and should be mighty men of God. In other 
words, they should be intellectually well equipped with 20th century 
knowledge, and men of practical ability, with rich spiritual endowments 
ready to be imparted to others. Give the movement such men, and there 
will be many followers, and the success of the past will be multiplied 


many times. 
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Ill. The work of enlisting men for the ministry is not entirely 
the work of the travelling secretaries. They really reap the harvest. 
while the pastors and college teachers plough and plant. The text of 
Matthew XXVIII: 19 and others are often heard preached from the 
pulpit, but a little personal work is needed too. Jesus beckoned to his 
disciples and said: ‘Come and follow me.’ St. Paul, we are told, 
took Timothy with him from Lystra. Some personal touch is needed 
to call forth the partially inclined volunteers. But it should be done 
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with such discrimination and judiciousness that all excuses of ‘being 
pushed into the ministry” might be avoided. 

Nothing is more disappointing in the Christian ministry at present 
than that the percentage of ministers’ sons becoming ministers is very 
low. Out of the 120 delegates, scarcely six came from _ pastors’ 
families. Does this not reflect very badly upon the ministry as a life 
work? When pastors’ sons do not join the ministry, can the pastors 
very well encourage other men’s children to enter it? It is not necessary 
here to enquire into the reasons why the preachers’ children are so 
averse to the vocation of their fathers. Those who are in a position 
“SH to remove. the cause, should deal with the problem squarely. But the 
g pastors and preachers should have so much regard for the heavenly 
yy calling as to encourage their own children and other prospective young 
i men to take up the ministry, and that with a personal interest and 
? magnetism. Co-operating with the work of the S. V. M. there is no 
? fear that the crop of men for the ministry in the next generation va 


be a sparse one. 


le IV. The province of the S. V. M. is not only to recruit volunteers 
e Hm for the ministry. When a man decides to offer himself to service in 
s. i the ministerial capacity, immediately the question of his regular training 
comes up. How is he to be best prepared for the future career, what 
 H@ academic course is to be taken, what theological training as well as 
1 practical work are to taken up? are the questions which the movement 
- HZ ought to help to solve. In the clause of the constitution, on the object 
! I sf the movement, it is expressly stated that to confirm and to cultivate 
! @ is also the object of the movement. It owns its duty to help the 
TM volunteers in these difficult matters, who if left to themselves, might 
' @ even drop out when they face apparently insoluble obstacles. 
’@  ~=6 Even after the volunteers are regularly trained, how they shall be 
| 


used is another difficult question. The movement should serve as a 
kind of employment bureau, recommending people to the places or 
churches where preachers are needed. This is seemingly a hard thing 
for the movement to do, yet it should be done when the movement 
grows to greater influence. It need only be added that the call of the 
Divine Husbandman for men to serve in His vineyard, as He called 
the prophets of old, men with a real zest for the extention of the 

and the service of men, is needed in order to solve the long- 
felt problem, that the harvest is plenteous, but the labourers are few. 
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Some of the things which effect Personal Evangelism 
among Missionaries 


W. H. TOPPING 


SPECIAL session of the Foochow Mission of the Americap 
Board was called on -August 4th to discuss the subject of 
Personal Ev angelism, and to find out why there is not more of 
it among us missionaries, The discussion was opened by one 
of the members who read the story of the Ethiopian who was enabled 
to go away rejoicing after having an earnest personal talk with a.man, 
who could speak with power about the story of Jesus Christ. Why was 
there so little of this kind of thing amongst us missionaries to-day? 
The helpful discussion may be summarized as follows :— 


1. The effect of the.lack of a deep Spirituality on the work of 
personal Evangelism. We often alienate our Chinese friends, because 
of our slowness in orienting ourselves. Orr despicable attempts at the 
language; our (often unconscious) insufferable race-prejudice; our 
deplorable lack of respect for local Chinese personality, caused by our 
own defective judgment as to the real status of our Chinese co-workers: 
our lamentable want of kindly patience, which is a highly developed 
oriental virtue, sadly deficient in many of us. “Let patience haye its 
perfect work” should be our watchword. Most vital of all is the lack 
of deep Spirituality which can be attained only by those who “Take 
tume to be Holy.” “If this lack were not so characteristic of mission- 
aries, it would not be so common among pupils who have become our 
Gewormers, (I. R. M., July 1922.) 


2. The effect of institutionalism on the work of personal 
Evangelism. We are living in a new age where we have of necessity 
got to find methods of working together effectively. Organized 
evil is spreading everywhere in China, and the greatness of our task 
as revealed in the Survey Volume of the National Christian Conferenee, 
creates an unescapable challenge to all Christian forces to do effective 
team work. Hudson Taylor’s illustration of the necessity of the whole 
hady, with all its members, going ahead as one body, vividly describes 
the necessity of the present situation. The arm cannot do any effective 
work if it tries to get too far ahead of the rest of the body—or cut @¢ 
itself off from the rest. All this with its new demands to-day, calls 3° 
for a highly complex organization, and a load of administrative work, 
committees, etc., never dreamed of in the early days of missionary effort. 
“Under the effect of institutionalism, missionaries everywhere lament 
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the lessening of the direct personal touch. How can we preserve a 
proper balance between institutional and direct Evangelistic work.’” 
(I. R. M., July 1922.) If Missions and missionaries fail here in the 
work of direct personal Evangelism, our Chinese co-workers and the 
Chinese Church is likely to do the same thing. 


3. The effect of the process of devolution on the work of personal 
Evangelism. The process of devolution now going on between the 
Mission and the Chinese Church, still further complicates the situation. 
There is now general agreement as to the correctness of this method, viz., 
the Mission organization from time to time ceasing to make certain 
important administrative decisions, and the Chinese Church from time to 
time taking over this responsibility. But the exact time as to when the 
Chinese Church is to assume the authority to make the decision on any 
particular point of administration, is one of the most difficult and delicate 
questions in missionary and Chinese Church statemanship. If the Mis- 
sions are too slow in withdrawing from authority on any particular point, 
the missionary justly suffers the intense but often hidden resentment of 
his Chinese co-worker; on the other hand, if the Mission is too hasty in 
withdrawing from authority, the real vital development of the Chinese 
Church suffers; because in this case the missionary may be prevented 
fom making that contribution which God calls him to make to a 
vigorous live Chinese Church. His interfering with the making of 
decisions, for which the Chinese Church is responsible, has often been 
the cause of intense resentment but no longer hidden resentment. The 
present situation calls for missionaries and Chinese, who can meet the 
strain of institutionalism and the complications of devolution, and yet 
not lose that personal touch with individuals, so well remembered by 
all our Chinese friends, as the chief characteristic of the missionaries of 
the early days, who lived and worked in a situation which was less 
complex, it is true, but who built the foundations of the Church of 
Christ in China. 


4. The effect of a heathen environment on the work of personal 
Evangelism. If we say that our purpose is to work through all our 
institutions, with the aim of making every personal contact, a means of 
bringing an individual into communion with the living Spirit of Christ— 
which we all conscientiously try to do—still by the time our students, 
say, leave us, most of these contacts will not have been carried tar 
tough to send our boy or girl off “Rejoicing.” And even in the case 
oi those who do go off rejoicing, we are usually compelled to send them 
into an environment which is heathen where the “Joy” too often fades 
away as one student recently said to the writer: “Like the morning 
dew before the rising sun.” This student happened to be the son of 
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a Chinese preacher. What of those who have not had the advantages 
of a Christian home? And what of that great number who have neve; 
‘been brought to the point of “Rejoicing” in their Christian experience? 

Must we not then have a further aim? Must we not prepare a 
place for them to live in safety in China? The formation of , 
Christian community must become an immediate aim—a_ place in 
China where there will be Christian activities, instead of only heathen 
customs on every hand. There must be Christian homes, and 
Christian feasts, weddings, funerals. We must aim directly at creating 
a Christian community somehow, where men and women, boys and girls, 
may find a congenial Christian atmosphere to grow up in. 

How is the best way to do this? The most practical direct method 
to create a Christian community seems to be, to make all our Evangelistic 
efforts feed directly into a live membership in a local church. Students 
_ should always carry their church letters when they leave home, and so 
should all other Christians, so that they can at once identify themselves 
with the live membership of the local church in their new place of 
residence. The danger of having students coming in from outside 
(specially in city churches) shouldering the responsibilities which ought 
to be borne by the membership is recognized by all our churches. Nothing 
should be allowed to interfere with a live membership of voluntary 
workers. We launch out in the faith that a live membership in the 
local church will be the seminal beginnings of that Christian community 
where each member will find a place of safety and nurture in_ this 
Chinese portion of the growing Family of God.. 


The War Against Opium 


W. H. GRAHAM ASPLAND 


and longer resulted in the surrender of the Indian Opium Trade 

and China’s almost entire eradication of the poppy, we felt the 

war was over and from peans of thanksgiving it was only 
reasonable that our energies and interests should be turned into other 
channels. Alas, the peace and rest was short-lived, for since 1918 the 
gradual recrudescence of poppy cultivation has resulted in China 
producing under circumstances far harder to control not less than 2° 
per cent of the amount grown in 1907. In other words, not less than 
7,000 tons of opium yearly. The fight must be again fought. The 
battlefield is not quite the same, for we are not now dealing with the 
India Government and its millions of revenue derived from the trade, 


A FTER victory we expect rest; so when the fight of a generation 
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but solely with the Chinese nation. Opium in China to-dav is-zimost 


exclusively a domestic product, the amount smuggled into China being 
almost negligible except in Manchuria and 2 iew East Coast provinces. 
The well-wishers of China have advanced many reasons for this 
recrudescence all of which contain truth, but not all the truth, such 
as an uncertain government, the tuchuns, the military and civil 
governors, the local magistrates, the soldiers; all are responsible. 
Money has been needed or desired for legitimate and _ illegitimate 
purposes, interprovincial warfare has necessitated armies, armies 
must be paid and fed to prevent mutiny and what easier method 
could be found than poppy cultivation with its high taxation 
hoth on production and sale. Without opium some of the fighting 
of the last few years would have been impossible and at this 
moment poppy taxes are maintaining troops in_ several provinces. 
In fact the narcotic habit is slowly but surely forcing its way 
into almost universal use. The other part of the truth is the 
cultivated desire on the part of the Chinese for narcotics which is the 
product of several centuries, and only by education and enlightenment 
can the mind be taught to recognize the physical and moral evils resulting. 
The unanimous excuse reiterated by all the government monopolies of 
the East is that the Chinaman must have opium and, if not supplied 
legitimately, then he will obtain it otherwise. The monopolies of 
Hongkong, Singapore, Malay States, Borneo, Dutch East Indies would 
all cease but for the Chinese resident in these Colonies. 

The League of Nations has recognized this fact and at their 
request the International Conference of Red Cross Societies, which will 
meet in Bangkok in November this year, will discuss and arrange a 
programme to educate China and the Chinese on the evils of opium 
and narcotics. Even with a Government as despotic in a good cause 
as that of the late Manchu Dynasty, total prohibition of cultivation — 
may be reestablished, but the innate desire produced during twenty 
generations can only be educated out of the people by long years of 
effort particularly with the children. | have reports from missionaries 
in almost every province in China and they all decry the habit in 
nearly every grade of official. The late Civil Governor of Honan sent 
our Association a long pious protest against the closing of our Honan 
Anti-Opium. Branch because of official obstruction, and avowed his 
interest in the work and reminded us of his contributions to its support; 
yet when driven from his post by General Feng, his Yamen and residence 
were literally stocked with opium both for use and sale. His neighbour 
was even worse, for by his authority the forced cultivation oi opium in 
the Jehol command was transported to his native home in a central 
province, which became an open market for its disposal. In parts of 
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Shensi opium is used instead of money as a means of exchange. Szechwan 
opium is selling at less than 50 cents an ounce and the whole west and 
south of the province is covered with poppy. Kueichow province suffered 
last winter from famine not caused by drought or pestilence but because 
the province is one vast poppy field and not sufficient land is available to 
cultivate the necessary cereals. Yunnan opium sells for 35 cents an ounce 
and practically the whole province is given over to its cultivation and 
it is exported into Indo-Siam, Kuangtung province, and smuggled into 
Burmah. Parts of Hunan, Manchuria, Hupeh, and the whole of Shensi 
are used for extensive cultivation. 

| If a line be drawn through the centre of China from North to 
South, it can roughly be said that the Western half produces opium, 
whilst the Eastern half buys it or replaces its use with morphia. Japan’s 
surplus morphia last year amounted easily to a million ounces and her 
field for destruction and debauchery is China. All the Eastern provinces 
are flooded with this smuggled product. Opium smoke can be smelt 
in the hutungs of Peking almost as frequently as fifteen vears ago. 
Officials make little pretence to secrecy in their use of it. Foreign 
disreputable gangs are making huge fortunes by the smuggling of 
morphia and cocaine, in fact the country is in a rotten state of demoraliza- 
tion, not only from its use, but from the effect of stringent laws—for 
no Criminal Code in the world contains more severe penalties than 
China’s—which are evaded and stultified by official neglect. 


The following is a missionary report of a district in Central China. 
and gives a fair idea of the extent of the narcotic habit. 

I give a list of small towns, which I will number instead of naming, 
tor we have found. in the past that the missionary is always suspected of 
giving the information we publish, and is not infrequently subjected to 
annoyance for so doing. 


No. 1. Opium sold more than two or three years ago. No poppy 
grown. Opium sold openly and in large quantities, chiefly Japanese 
Red Opium. Several junks owned by military men running from here 
to Tsingtao, they take grain and bring back opium. Price is cheap. 
Morphia is sold. There are 80 opium dens in this town. 

No. 2. No poppy. Opium sold, not openly but every one cat 
easily purchase. Morphia sold generally. In November 1921 I toured 
11 counties in South Anhuei and found opium and morphia cheap and 
common. 

No. 3. No poppy. Opium sold secretly, also eke. Quantity 
unknown. 

No. 4. No poppy. Opium in form of pills to break opium habit 
is sold openly. Morphia no knowledge. | 
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No. 5. No poppy. Opium sold secretly in large quantities. 
Twenty shops in city handle opium. No morphia. Opium comes from 
No. 6 district and imported there from Tsingtao. Opium markedly 
on the increase during the last few years. 8 


No. 6. Poppy very small amount. Opium sold in small amount 
openly but secretly in large quantities. No morphia. 


No. 7. No poppy. Opium sold not openly but obtainable in 
large quantities. Morphia sold and easily obtainable in Japanese shops. 


No. 8. No poppy grown. Opium sale considerable and on the 
increase. It is sold openly and largely carried by soldiers and officers. 
Morphia is sold. There are 80 opium dens in this town. 


No. 9. Very little poppy and that only in out-of-the-way places 
in the hills. Opium sold secretly but not in large quantities. 


No. 10. No poppy grown. Opium sold openly in large quantities 
in country but secretly in large quantities in the citv. Morphia sold 
secretly in small quantities. The most common form of opium sold 
is what is called the Pei-wan pills. These are peddled by the natives 
and soldiers almost everywhere and the aggregate sales are very large. 
The price of opium has fallen in the past four years to one-half its 
former price. The Pei-wan is supposed to be of Japanese manufacture. 


Now what is being done to stem this tide of narcotism? This 
Association and its branches are giving publicity to the facts of the 
case in China. We supply the League of Nations Opium Council with 
local information. We keep the British and American public informed. 
We send protests to all countries producing narcotics which find their 
way by smuggling into China. We send our reports to the Chinese 
Government and issue literature on the subject both in English and 
Chinese. 

The recent resolutions of the League of Nations Opitum Council © 
are aiming with a directness which will not miss the mark at restricting 
production in all countries to legitimate and medical use. The 46 
countries signatory to the Hague Convention are gradually coming 
into line and a system of certificates for export will be in force within 
avear, so that no country will export or import narcotics except by 
Government Certificate, and then only on the most urgent demand for 
medical purposes. This will be a gigantic advance for the world; but 


low about China? At the present time she neither exports nor imports 


opium. Will she ever reduce her production to the limits of medical 
requirement? Many say yes, as soon as a stable Central Government 
is established; but we have no evidence of even an attempt at improve- 
ment except when foreign Governments have forced the issue. ‘The 
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slight improvements during the last two years in the poppy eradication 
in’ Fukien, were the results of repeated protests from the British 
Government, otherwise there is nothing to show that the Central or 
provincial Governments have done anything to remedy the deplorable 
conditions. except in the province of Shansi, where Governor Yen is 
an example worthy of. the highest praise. 

My purpose in writing this article is to stir up he niissionary 
bodies of China. I remember that the first opium victory was won 
by missionary protest and propaganda. It started with missionaries. 
It reached the Home Societies, was carried to Governments and reiterated 
year in and year out until the aim was accomplished. Now are we 
down-hearted? ‘There are no protests against China’s present condition, 
no resolutions passed at Conferences,* individuals are negligent and 
indifferent and in spite of the appalling state of the country the subject 
is treated with a sigh, which conveys the idea that we conquered once, 
but have not now the energy or inclination to again arm ourselves for 
the conflict. This is the biggest moral issue in China, and must not 
be relegated to the time when a strong Central Government will 
presumably remedy all such evils. We must agitate and educate. We 
must awaken the Government. We must not find excuses for China, 
but face the facts as they are. My contact with missionaries gives me 
but one impression and that is that the state is hopeless and effort 
unavailing. Japan has promised the League of Nations to unite with 
China to investigate and prevent morphia and drug smuggling in China, 
and if the Hague Convention signatories restrict production and 
manufacture to medical uses, the Chinese morphia addicts wil | find it 
extremely difficult to produce their “dope’’ and in their thousands will 
revert to opium to satisfy their cravings with the result that more 
opium will be grown. The League of Nations has stimulated the world 
to many splendid decisions on this subject, whilst China presents us with 
her drastic Criminal Code and finds nothing but excuses for her present 
condition. China must be aroused by the voice of the Christian Church, 
and compelled by Christian protest to stop poppy cultivation. 

I am not quite satisfied that missionaries are doing their utmost to 
educate the young concerning the evils of these drug habits, but I am 
convinced that they have abandoned completely the methods by which 
the first victory was won. 

Who and what will arouse them to the, fight again, for if once 
aroused the victory will be assured as of old. 


* A Resolution was passed at the National Phsietian Conference. 
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THEOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. By G. G. Wagren. 


At Kuling this summer, my “holiday task” has been the close study 
of Dr. Burton's Commentary on the Galations. Of all the books in my 
study, I think I am proudest of the long line of “International Critical 
Commentaries” and although I have by no means read everything in 
the whole series, I have at least read every one of the Introductions. 
When I was at college, Dr. Pope used to advise us not to buy any com- 
plete series of commentaries. He said, quite rightly, that they were 
unequal. If we were wise, we should make a selection. There are 
less than a dozen first class books in each of the series that were coming 
out in those days, or have been published since the Cambridge Bible, 
the Century, the Expositor’s, etc. But each of the series has a woful lot 
of commonplace stuff not worth lumbering up on any set of bookshelves 
less limited than that of a public library. The International Critical 
Commentary is unequal. But there is only one of the whole series from 
which I have learnt nothing. In every other volume, there is either a 
discussion of the textual and grammatical difficulties or at least a reference 
to some other work that does discuss it such as I fail to find in any rival 


work. For anyone who wants to know the last word aboat all matters | 


of lower criticism, the I. C.C. is unrivalled as far as the English language 
is concerned. 

The series started with a work which still holds its own as the best 
commentary on Deuteronomy. In the New Testament, Sanday and Head- 
lam’s Romans has won for itself a name hardly equalled by any other 
volume. Burton’s Galatians will certainly hold its own with both those 
outstanding works. I have no hesitation in putting it as the most com- 
plete commentary in the series. | 

Its speciality is the full discussion of all the shades of meaning 
with which the words found in the epistle are used. “Law,” “righteous- 
ness,” “faith,” “spirit,” “flesh,” etc. There are no less than twenty-one 
detached notes on special words and phrases; that on the Titles and 
Predicates of Jesus fills twenty-five pages of small print; on one of these 
pages, 161 passages of Scripture are referre. to. Modern typesetting 
has reached a wonderful standard of accuracy, but there seems some falling 
of from the pre-war attainments. At any rate the margin of my copy 
of Dr. Burton’s book marks no less than eleven slips in that one detached 
note—a much greater number than I have noted in the greatest of all 
such accumulation of references, Drivers’ Introduction to Old Testament 
Literature. | 

Dr. Burton’s Introduction is a fine piece of work and gives the readers 
avery fair account of recent discussions of the North and South Galatian 
theories—deciding for the South; and of the connection between Acts 
15 and Gal. 2—deciding for the identity of the Council. In the comment- 
ary on the Introduction, the freshest thing is the emphasis on the 
compromise character of the Jerusalem decision. As long as Gentile 
Christians kept away from Jerusalem and Jewish Christians from Antioch 
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and other places, the decisions of Acts 15 might work well enough. But 
the question of Jews and Gentiles eating together was left unsolved. 
Paul's attitude, not only to that particular question at Antioch, but through 
that question to the whole Jerusalem “council,” and to all questions of 
ecclesiastical “ authority” are dealt with in a masterly way. The whok 
section from 2: 11-21, and especially the difficult paragraph from 2: }}. 
21 is the best part of the whole work. | 
The minute attention to lexicon work is useful, although not much 
of it will make a real difference to future commentaries. Only one thing 
will compare with the discussions of €?éyvwots and TAnpwpma in Armitage 
Robinson’s Ephesians: Dr. Burton’s discussion on “Law” brings wel- 
come new light on one of the most difficult problems of New Testament 
Theology. Slovenly, is the only word which one can apply to the treat- 
ment of the relation of the Christian to law in not merely ordinary sermons 
and popular religious works but even to much of the scientific writing in 
Bible Dictionaries and better commentaries. It is difficult to extract in 
one or two sentences the essence of the long discussion from p. 447 to 
460 of the New Testament use of Law; but here are some of the most 
important sentences: “Oftener than otherwise Paul seems to have clearly; 
before him the distinction between the specific statutory requirements of 
the law and its ethical principles; yet he can apply the term vemos to 
either the one or the other. Thus, if he is speaking, as the exigenices of 
controversy often compelled him to speak, of the law as a body of statutes, 
distinct alike from the covenant which preceded them and ran parallel 
to them, and from the element of ethical principle which underly 
and ran through them, a legalistic system which constitued not the 
whole of that régime under which by divine appointment the Jew 
lived from Moses to Christ, but an element of it, then he calls this the 
law, and means by vouos a purely legalistic system. This is most clearly 
the case in such passages as Gal. 3:10, 11...... It is of great importance 
for the understanding of Paul that law in the legalistic sense was an 
actual, not a merely hypothetical existence, yet that it was never alone 
and by itself the basis of God’s action towards men. There never was a 
period of pure legalism except in the erroneous thoughts of men.” 
Amongst the most weighty words of the volume are these: Paul 
“makes religion personal rather than ecclesiastical, and morality a social 
relation grounded in religion. That is not a new doctrine. It had been 
announced by the prophets of Israel long before. It is the doctrine which 
the synoptic gospels tell us Jesus taught. But not even the teaching of 
Jesus had sufficed to make it the dominant thought of those who early @ - 
joined the company of his followers, and it was a novelty indeed in the a 
Greco-Roman world. It has never been accepted whole-heartedly by d 
any considerable portion of the Christian church. It is not to-day the : 
real creed of any great part of Christendom.” ‘ 
/ 
| 


Tre SHANTUNG QuEsTION. By G. Zay Woop. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. a 


Pp. 372. G. $5. 
This, one of a series of four books on Far Eastern questions written 


by Mr. Wood within the short space of two years, is an example of in- 
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dustrious and ambitious young authorship by a Chinese Harvard and Yale 
graduate, all published before, during, or shortly after the Washington 
Arms Conference in which he was a secretary attached to the Chinese 
Delegation. There is no mistaking Mr. Wood’s fervid patriotism, but 
therein 1s a defect of virtue; for work prepared in the heat of such a 
great event, is apt to be frankly and nationally biased and the thoughtful 
reader inevitably receives an impression of propaganda literature. Mr. 
Wood knows his subject and writes with warmth but not always with 
lucidity or logical conclusion. The haste of preparation is revealed by 
certain unidiomatic expressions, grammatical slips and rare citation of 
authority ; but for all that, he leads one through an interesting review of 
historical events which certainly by the younger Chinese readers should 
never be forgotten. That the book condemns Japanese statesmanship 
from beginning to end is to be expected of Young China. The compila- 
tion of state papers relating to the original lease of Shantung to Germany, 
Japan’s entry into the world war, China’s subequent participation, the 
Paris Conference, the Versailles Treaty, the Washington Conference of 
Pacific Problems, the Sino-Japanese negotiations and finally the so-calle: 
Shantung Settlement in 80 pages of appendices makes very convenient 
reference for students. 

Mr. Wood, like all those directly or indirectly connected with the 
Washington Conference, was not sanguine that the “Settlement” l!eiz 
nothing for China to do but to receive back Tsingtao and the economic 
rights of the province held by the Japanese, and he realized that “much 
remains to be done before the province of Shantung ........ can be 
completely restored to its sovereign owner.” But little did he dream 
of the stupendous difficulties, and problems that the Sino-Japanese Com- 
mission created by the Settlement would encounter in the restitution 
of Tsingtao itself. The determination of what are public or private 
properities of the port, vested rights, the occupation of agricultural lands, 


the “interregnum” between Japanese evacuation and the formal handing 


over to Chinese control, and above all, the long and still pending knoty 
question of the harbor works constitute some of the bones of contention 
now engaging the attention of the Joint Commission. 

It is remarkable that none of the various conventions, notes or 
treaties mentions the term “harbor works,” which make up by far the 
largest single asset of Tsingtao and it is not to be expected that where 
the “Big Three” Chinese Delegates failed in detecting its omission, one 
would find it in a book of this sort. It all goes to show, however, that 


in the Chinese government service there is still lacking’ that painstaking, 


devoted, exhaustive study and criticism of public documents which we are 
accustomed to associate with the work of legally trained scrutineers in 
foreign chancelleries. China had a number of lawyers in Washington 
but one feels that they must have been otherwise engaged or hoodwinked 
by glittering generalities and thus left to chance—or the Japanese—the 
consideration of such fundamental details as are those precious harbor 
works of Tsingtao. 

AMICcuS SINIAE. 
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Tue BeLovep Puysician anp Some Oruers. Being Some Letters of Dr. Artam 
D. Pemt, F.R.C.S.E., and Notes on some Happenings since 1906. London Mission- 
ary Society, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S. W. 1922. I1/- net. Pp. 159. 
Ts’ang, Chihli, is one of the newest of the stations of the L. M.S. 
and one of those best worth study both on account of its evangelistic 
efforts (and success) in a poverty-stricken region where Mohammedanism 
is strong, and also because of the heroic determination of the workers to 
get out of ancient ruts by transforming comparatively inert out-station 
“helpers” into active evangelists. This process was greatly furthered 
by the active aid of Mr. Sidney J. W. Clark, well-known in China from 
many visits,who spent six weeks in company with the missionary in charge. 
visiting 124 market-towns and villages in the nine counties of their sphere 
of influence. 
_ The outcome in extensive as well as intensive evangelism is worthy 
of examination. The expanding dispensary and hospital work has been 
in charge of a succession of able and consecrated physicians who have 
literally made an oasis in a wilderness. The story of the introduction of 
Mr. Wang Chao’s phonetic spelling (Kuan hua tzu mu) is heartening 
to all who indulge a hope that China may yet become a literate country. 
On the morning of the fourth day of a visit by Mr. Arnold Bryson to 2 
village of illiterate Christians, one man said: “Pastor, when you came 
we were blind, but now we can see!” As a mission study textbook for 
young evangelists and physicians this narrative has permanent value. 


THE REGENERATION OF New CHina. By Netson Bitton. Formerly Assoctate Editor 
of The Chinese Recorder. With an Introduction by the Rev. Lorn Wurax 
Gascoyne-Cecit. London Missionary Society, 16 New Bridge St., E. C. Pb. 
282. Nine pence net. 

Considering the large number of mission study textbooks that have 
appeared within the past two decades, it is difficult to realize that the 
first public suggestion of such interdenominational publication was made 
by Miss A. B. Child of Boston, at a sectional meeting for women at the 
Ecumenical Conference in New York, May 1900. Within ten years the 
sales of the series thus begun had risen to 600,000 copies, and have since 
steadily increased. To the British United Mission Council we are indebted 
for the excellent plan of selecting certain books as a standard, assuming 
an acquaintance with their presentation of the general facts of history. 
geography, mission occupation, etc., without superfluous repetition. 

The two first handbooks thus chosen were The Uplift of China, and 
The New Life in China. The volume named in this notice was apprecia- 
tively reviewed in the Cu1nese Recorper for January 1915 (p. 61). I 
is unquestionably one of the best yet issued on China. But the rapid 
progress of events since 1914 requires a revision up to date which the 
expanding interest in China assuredly warrants. 


TrutH. Tse Cuurca or Jesus in Curva. BARS 
ond se (George Hsii). On sale at AK 


This is a little book of 45 pages but it is much more important 
than its size would indicate. One of the two authors is Mr. George Hsu 


4 
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who was Vice-Minister for Law in Dr. Sun’s Cabinet and is Minister 
designate tor the same office in Peking. : 

The aim the writers have in view is the establishment of an In- 
dependent Chinese church. The organization seems to be already in 
existence and those who approve the principles enunciated in this book 
are requested to communicate with the authors at their own address. 
One gathers that the writers plough a lonely furrow and are extremely 
unorthodox in their conception of what genuine Christianity really is. 

To give an adequate idea of the contents of the book one would need 


to give copious extracts which in the space allotted for review is not 


possible. It may suffice to say that the authors think of Christianity 
in the terms of communism and while the book is saturated with Scripture 
the texts chosen are those that lend countenance to this view. 


To the author the present teaching of the church is pure Judaism; 


they want to recover the teaching’s of Jesus. Jesus is the son of God 


just as all men are sons of God. The passage in John’s Gospel which 


describes Jesus as “the only-begotten” 1s not canonical. Nor is the state- 


ment about the trinity to be accepted. . 
‘Every missionary ought to read this book. The style is lucid 
Kwohyu and the teachings set forth with much earnestness will certainly 


be accepted by many who call themselves Christians. 
| | 


“An Fu, A Curnese River Boy.” By Mivprep E. N EVILL and Erste ANNA Woop, 
United Council for Missionary Education, Edinburgh Heuse, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 
| 
A charming story which would be especially fascinating to children 
of the homelands. This book. with its apt coloured illustrations, might 
well be used as a first reader in kindergartens. 


Wat JapaAN Tuinxs. Edited by K. K. Kawakami. The Macmillan Company, 


N.Y. 

The author (whose name the sensitive Greeks would have vetoed as 
“cacophonous”’) is well known as a journalist in America, and the writer 
of a book (1919) called “Japan and World Peace,” in which the case 
for Japan was presented in a way which nationals of other lands than 


Japan considered highly unfair. The present volume is a collection of 


thirteen essays mainly written in the Japanese language for Japanese 


readers, during the years 1918-1920. (One of these papers, however, is- 


of a highly radical type, and it is hinted that it may have been penned 


by a red-hot Hindu, who, for assigned reasons, wishes all white men to 


clear out of Asia.) The essays vary from the bellicose militarism of a 
Japanese admiral to the pronounced liberalism of Professor Yoshino. 


As a whole the collection. forms an interesting cross-section of Japanese 


thought. The Washington Conference has, however, so altered the per- 
spective that many of these discussions have now only a historical im- 
protance. There is an Appendix with papers on the Yap controversy, 
in which the Japanese will Never (no, NEVER) yield to the bullying 
of America, all of which now sounds amusing. The closing paper: 
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“Can Japan be Christianized?” apparently arrives at the conclusion thy 
perhaps it can, but it must be strictly a Christianity “made in Japan” 


and not a foreign importation. 


PRESENT-DAY THEORIES OF MarrRIAGE. The Foundation of Society. By Dr. D. Mac. 
C.L.S. (i & & 2 Mandarin. 40 pages. 10 cent; 
This brochure—based on P. T. Forsyth’s “Marriage, Its Ethic and 

Religion”—deserves a wide circulation especially amongst the student 

classes where the need for such guidance, as is here given, was never 3 

great as to-day. Young China is deeply interested in marriage questions, 

and rightly so, but the crude and sometimes even vicious articles appearing 
in the “modern” magazines make one wish that every school of higher 
education might have a copy of this clear exposition of this great question, 

Chinese students love debate and when debating upon marriage the 

Christian preacher or student will find this pamphlet an admirable weapon 

in his armoury. Doubtless some wide-awake teachers will find mean; 

to introduce this booklet to their students while engaged in teaching 

Religion, Ethics, Sociology or other subjects. : 


IE CHINeseE PHONeETIC SystEM AND LANGUAGE. English Transis- 
tion, by Rev. A. R. Mackenzie, Hingkingfu, Manchuria. 

This book was written in Chinese by Mr. Li Ching-hsi who “is 2 
member of the Ministrv of Education, Secretary of the National Language 
Unification Society and one of the Editors appointed by the Ministry of 
Education to examine all textbooks issued for use in Government schools 
and colleges.” Mr. Li lives up to his terrifying list of qualifications. 


Only half of the original has been translated and the reviewer has only 


read half of the half but, like the Queen of Sheba, there is “no more 
spirit left in him .”. Among the many useful purposes this book will serve 
not the least will be to deter those enthusiasts who can invent a new 
phonetic system for representing Chinese sounds between tiffin and 
tea time. And to those who would like to revise the 4 7 system—and 
who that has used it does not? even a cursory glance through this book 


_ will show how much time and scientific research have been involved in 


‘the preparation of the national phonetic. Parts, of the book are ur- 
intelligible to me. When I read “although $€ Je 98 AB BEAK A are voiced 
yet since they are altered to read as voiceless they are not included here’ 
I am completely mystified. That is either my fault or my misfortune but 
I cannot help it. But when I read of the desperate but futile efforts 
that were made to make the sounds of the phonetic symbols conform 
to the ancient rhymes I rejoice greatly. I made many efforts myself to 
convince some of my Chinese scholar friends that these efforts were 
bound to fail but did not succeed. This book will convince them. All 
who teach national phonetic should possess themselves of a copy of this 
book. It gives the history of the evolution of the system and contains 
much that no teacher can afford to be ignorant of. LD 
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BW. Simpce SuccEstions on anp OTHER Work witH Boys. By 
L. K. Hair. Association Press. © cents. 


A good guide to those engaged in or contemplating work for boys. 


* @ #) Tue Trousres or tHe RicHtTeous Bemnc THE Boox 
or Jos arranged in dramatic form according to Moulton’s Reader’s Bible. By 
Rev. L. B. Ripcery. S. T. D. American Church Mission. 

This is the Book of Job arranged in the form of a drama. Each 
speaker beginning a paragraph and the poetic portions being arranged 
according to rhythm. It is extraordinary how much this arrangement 
contributes to the intelligibility of the text. A non-Christian who had 
never heard of Job would read the story in this form with pleasure and 
profit. Mr. Ridgely is to be congratulated on a good piece of work. 


Correspondence 


QUOTING SCRIPTURE. | he condemns is scripture: “if 

oo | haply they may find Him” is an 

To the Editor of | | incomplete quotation of “if haply 
The Chinese Recorder. they may feel after Him and find.” 


Deak Sir:—Your correspondent 


te : : scrupulous in not using inverted 
J.D.” raises a nice point of ex- P s 


| The writer was almost needlessly 
| commas. “J. D.,” full of St. Matt. 


egesis. One is tempted at first to 4. 
think he 1s without ref- | 7:4, 
ence and using words which “contradict 
discovers that is not so. The pres- | | sicher 
R | tion nor contradictory to the 
d Hi -) original. It is really bad exegesis 
5 acca gn words “if haply they might feel 


of the Greek to understand the 
text to run “that they should seek 
God (if haply they might feel 
aiter Him) and find Him.” But 
the Greek shows this to be im- St. Matt. 7:7 
possible. Literally it runs, “to 
seek God, if haply they might feel Yours very sincerely, 
after Him and find.” Whatever | Frank L. Norris, 
uncertainty attaches to the “if Bishop. 
haply” attaches therefore to both 
verbs (feel after, and find). In 
fact one scholarly commentator 


after Him”: and that is practi- 
~ cally what J.D.’s criticism amounts 
to. One cannot force St. Paul’s 


| “INTERCESSION OR “‘CONSULTA- 


(T. E. Page) writes, “It is not the | TION"! 

— which is problematical To the Editor of 

ut the finding.” I am afraid “he 

cannot agree with “J.D.” that his Ir 
paraphrase “is scripture, the other | Dear Sir:—I notice your corres- 


statement is not.” The statement pondence column open from time 


language into line with that of | 
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to time to exegetical questions and 
the like. May I, therefore, pro- 
pound one in the hope that some 
reader may be able to enlighten 
my ignorance. 

My difficulty is with the phrase 
in Hebrews c. 7, v. 25, “seeing he 


ever liveth to make intercession 


for them” (Revised Version). 
For the granting of what boon 
may He be regarded as interced- 
ing? If the ‘them’ referred to 
men living in rebellion against 
God, and therefore from one 
aspect subject to the wrath of 
God, reference to a perpetual work 
of intercession would be under- 
standable. But the ‘them’ are 
“them that draw near unto God 
through him,” i.e., believers, the 
“holy brethren” as he elsewhere 
describes them. Is the interces- 
sion then to avert God’s “consum- 
ing fire’ every day from the faith- 
ful? Is it that God may be will- 
ing to grant abounding grace to 
those already in the right filial 
relation to Him? To neither of 
these questions is the answer, Yes, 
a satisfactory one, at least as far 
as I can see. [ turn to comment- 
aries and [ still remain at a loss. 


On the other hand I find that the | 


Greek every- 
where as meaning intercession, has 
according to Grimm-Thayer other 
meanings beside this one. Among 
these appears “to meet a person, 
especially for the purpose of con- 
sultation.” Now that illuminates— 


Jesus, Son’ of Man, perfected 


through suffering, for ever at the 
right hand of the Father, our true 
priest and Son of God, having 
continual consultation with our 
Father as to how his sacrifice of 


himself and his victory may, in the 


providence of God, most effec- 
tively be brought to bear on us, 
so that their perfect work may 
be accomplished in us—that I can 


[ October 


understand. It raises a most mov. 
ing picture of the Son and the 
Father behind the veil never ceas. 
ing in their practical concern for 
men. It helps us to realize vividly 
the matchless intimacy of the 
Father and the Son, the one ip 
the other, with one great theme 
for their thoughts. This may 
sound rather anthropomorphic, 
but anyhow it is real, and my 
Lord taught me to think of His 
Father and the family. 

Now for the question. Is there 
any one among your learned read- 


ers who can enlighten me as to 


why the English translators make 
the translation “intercession” and 
not “consultation”? If there is 
such a one, perhaps he, or she. 
will also of their kindness, en- 
lighten me as to the significance of 
“intercession.” The problem is a 
practical one for me, as I havea 
Bible class in Hebrews. 


| I am, etc., 
E. R. HuGHes. 


London Mission, Tingchow, via Amoy. 


REAL MEANING OF SCRIPTURE 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Deak Sir:—During my Bible 
class this summer my attention 
was drawn to the Chinese transla- 
tion of John 4:24 where Christ 
says: “God is a Spirit and they 
that worship him must worship 


in spirit and truth.”’ In the Chin- 


ese it is said that one must use 
his own spirit when worshipping 
God. Is that the real meaning 
of the Scripture? This thought 
does not appear in the original. 
Why is it added? Would t 
not be better to add “Holy” Spirit 
instead of ‘man’s spirit? “For we 
know not how to pray as we 
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ought; but the Spirit himself 
maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be utter- 
ed.” And why is “truth” trans- 
lated here otherwise than in John 


14:6? Does not this John 4:24 
denote that the real worshippers 
of God. go to him by Jesus Christ 
in the Holy Spirit? | 
Yours sincerely, 
KALLE KORHONEN. 


Tsingshih, Hunan, August 24, 1922. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Deak Sir:—I write on this subject 
as a thoroughgoing Conservative. 
Many such will read the statements 
made by Dr. Woodbridge, and 
challenged in your September issue, 
with concern. 


News for the Missionary 


| 
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It will not do for Dr. Wood- 
bridge to ignore the challenge of 
his statements concerning the Con- 
ference. He will have to reply, 
and the reply will need to be 
satisfactory. At least if it is not, 
or if he deigns no reply, he had 
better quit standing to represent the 
views of Conservative missionaries 
either in the Intelligencer or the 
Sunday School Times, We want 
the truth, not propaganda. 

I should add, Mr. Editor, that 
there should be some sort of as- 


surance from you that his reply to— 


your challenge will, if made, be 
published fairly in your columns. 
My own experience with you in a 
similar matter has not been satis- 
factory. 


Yours sincerely, 
C. H. Coares. 


China Inland Mission, Kiukiang, 
September 11, 1922. 


News for the Missionary 


TYPHOON AT SWATOW. 


In your mind you think of a 
typhoon as a violently capricious 
sale of trernendous power. Ours 
was all that. It carried off the 
tiles from the strongest roofs, 


leveled the hugest trees and crops, 
and demolished every weak build-— 


ing in its path. It destroyed so 


much property that estimates for. 


feconstruction mount into’ the 
millions. 
However, it was not this but 
the accompanying tidal wave that 
deluged us with woe. The flood 
came when. the worst of the terrific 
gales struck us. It came in the 
darkest of the midnight hours. It 
swept the delta plains with a depth 


of some ten to fifteen feet of 
irresistible sea mass, bowled over 
villages, and drowned the entrapped 
denizens like rats in a trap. Fully 
a fifth of the thousand Christians 
of Iam Tsau perished. Only two 


of the twenty Christians of Peh Ji 
Nie are left. 


_Phou Chi clung high up in a tree 


The pastor at Tho 


all night where he chanced to find 
a place to grasp after valiant 
struggles to save his wife and two 
children from the chapel, the whole 
side of which was torn clean away 
in the overwhelming waters. I 
might continue to narrate terrible 
experiences like these without 
number. 

But I do not want to mislead, 
for the Christians have been 
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wonderfully spared in comparison 
to others. I question whether the 
list of Christian dead will exceed 


three hundred in the final count. 
It was close by the sea where the 


deadly destruction was done. The 
greatest suffering on these plains is 
not now but will come later, for 
the salt water covered huge sections 
of rice and potato fields with sterile 
sea detritus. It will take two years 
or more at least to bring this section 
into cultivation. Dykes must be 
remade; sand must be removed; 
seasons of saving rains must 
dissolve away the salt death; not till 
then can rich crops thrive again. In 


the meantime thousands of fathers 
and mothers have no money to keep 


their sons and daughters in school. 
And where will the money come 
from to rebuild the twenty or 
more chapels that were ent rely 
destroved—to say nothing of the 
scores which have been very badly 
damaged! It’s not 
nurses but money for reclamation 
and restoration the people need. 


RANDALL T. CAPEN. 


NORTH CHINA AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED. 


Growing interest in the problems 
of Agricultural Education and the 
promotion of agricultural science is 
shown by the recent organization 
of the North China Agricultural 
Association, which is to include 
in its membership those interested 
particularly in the agricultural prob- 
lems of Shantung, Honan, Kansu, 
Chihli, Manchuria, Shansi, Shensi 
and Korea. 

It is planned to make surveys 
and studies of the agricultural 
needs and of the best way in which 
the situation may be met. 

The available literature on agri- 
culture is to be studied with a view 


Red Cross 


General Secretary. 


[ October 


to introducing traveling libraries, we 
assisting schools. 
It is planned to hold at least two 


‘meetings per year in different 


sections in North China. 

The organization of this associa- 
tion is an indication of the manner 
in which the department of agri- 
culture of Peking University (Yen- 
ching Ta Hsueh) is making itself 
felt as an important factor in the 
future social and economic develop. 
ment of North China. | 

Prof. Walter E. Chamberlain of 
Peking University was elected as 
An Executive 
Committee has also been appointed, 


PREACHERS SUMMER SCHOOL AT 
CANTON. 


The sixth annual school for 
Cantonese-speaking preachers of 
Kwangtung Province was held from 
June 30th to July 13th. About fifty 
men came and remained until the 
close. | 

Naturally the breach within the 
South China party brought keen 


disappointment to the preachers, 


and the general anxiety made it 
difficult to concentrate attention. 
Doubtless, however, this state of 
things gave point to what was 
said and urgency to many prayers. 

In addition to local leaders— 
Chinese and foreign—Dr. J. Goforth 
was with us from the North and 
addressed several sessions on revival 
topics, bringing vividly to our minds 
the possibilities of defeat or victory 
in spiritual life and service. 

The preachers were specially in- 
terested in a series of lecture and 
practical demonstrations given by 
members of the College staff on — 
Agriculture, Fruit and Cotton Culti- 
vation, Sericulture and Animal 
Husbandry. ' 
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A united communion was cele- 
brated by Rev. J. M. Henry on the 
closing morning, and although a 
yphoon was raging without, Jesus 
ame and stood in the midst saying, 
‘Peace be unto vou” as He shewed 
ts His hands and His side. Such 
ronferences create an atmosphere in 

hich it is difficult for Christian 
leaders to seriously differ. 


HURCH OF CHRIST IN CHINA. 
Doctrinal 
Union as adopted by the Provisional 
eneral Assembly of the Church 


hai, April 27-29, 1922. 


Doctrinal Basis of Union. 


Note a. The Church of Christ in 
China being autonomous will have 
he prerogative of formulating its 


wn doctrinal statements, but these 
ill, we believe, in the providence 


of God, and under the teaching of 
His Spirit, be in essential harmony 
vith the beliefs of the Chris:ian 
hurch in other lands. As such a 
leclaration of beliefs has not yet 
een formulated the united Church 
formulates this credal statement of 
fundamentals. 


Note b. Every office bearer in 
the District Associations and Local 
hurches of the Church of Christ 
in China shall declare his sincere 
acceptance and observance of this 
redal statement. | 


Our bond of union consists: 


(1) In our faith in Jesus Christ 
as our Redeemer and Lord on 
thom the Christian Church is 
ounded; and in an earnest desire 
for the establishment of His King- 
iom throughout the whole earth. 


Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as the divinely 
inspired word of God, and the 


News for the Missionary 


Basis and Plan of 


f Christ in China, held at Shang- 


(2) In our acceptance of the. 
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supreme authority in matters of 
faith and duty. 


(3) In our ackowledgment of 
the Apostles’ Creed as expressing 
the fundamental doctrines of our 
common evangelical faith. 

Believing in the unity of the body 
of Christ. we declare that every 
one who from the heart accepts the 
above statement of faith is sincerely 
welcomed by us, and*recognized as 
united with us in the one com- 
munion. 


Plan of Union. 


Name. In Chinese: 


= Chung Hwa Chi Tu 


Chiao Hwui. 


In English: The 


~ Church of Christ in China. 


II. Object. The object of the 
Union shall be to bind the churches 
together into one body with a view 
to developing a_ self-supporting, 
self-governing, and self-propagating 
Chinese Church, which shall present 


a united living testimony to Christ 


and worthily represent to the world 
the Christian ideal. 


III. Government. The Church ° 
of Christ in China shall administer 
its affairs through (1) the Local 
Church (Parish), (2) the District 
Association (Presbytery), (3) the 
Divisional Council (Synod), and 
(4) the General Assembly. 


VOTE OF THE NORTH CHINA COUNCIL 
OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
OF SHANSI, SHANTUNG AND 
CHIHLI, IN RE THE CHURCH 
OF CHRIST-IN CHINA. 


Voted, that the Council adopt the 
following five Articles as expressing 
its attitude toward the new “Church 
of Christ in China,” and that unless 
they are accepted, the Council does. 
not express approval of entering 
the proposed Union: 

(1) We believe that in spiritual 
affairs, each individual has respon- 
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sibility, freedom and the right of 


private judgment, which may not be — 


overruled by any organization what- 
ever. 
(2) As far as. the faith and 
conduct of pastors, preachers, and 
officers are concerned, each church 
and presbytery has full authority 


to investigate and decide, and other 


presbyteries or higher organizations 
‘may not interfere or appeal in such 
matters. (In the judgment of the 
Council, this statement should take 
the place of the first note of the 
Doctrinal Basis.) | 


_(3) We believe that the Spirit 
of Truth is still in the Church, 
constantly revealing anew the things 
of Christ to men, and _ leading 
believers into all truth, so that 
they come gradually to understand 
the Heavenly Father’s thoughts 
and -works. 
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(4) The organization of presby- 
teries (as well as churches). should 
be made flexible in order to preserye 

(5) The. special position of 
holders of holy office in -présbytery 
or synod should be eliminated, and 


the fundamental authority of 


Church members should rec- 
ognized as central in. organization, 


VOTE OF AMERICAN BOARD MISSION. 
FOOCHOW, IN RE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST IN CHINA, 


That we. pledge our hearty 
support to the formation of the 
Church of Christ in China and 
hopefuliy look forward to its growth 
and development. 


Kuliang, July 1922. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchange. 


Rev. H. R. Williamson, Taivuan- 


‘fu, Shansi, was recently awarded 


the degree of M.A. at a London 
University for proficiency in the 
Chinese Language and Literature. 
The examination was conducte?l by 
Dr. Giles. 


During the recent bombardment 
of the Macao Forts at Canton by 
Dr. Sun’s gunboats a shell came 
through the wall of the Union 
Theological College assembly hall, 
leaving a hole several feet in 
diameter. The explosion shattered 
every window in the hall. For- 
tunately the summer vacation had 
commenced a fortnight before and 
so no one was in that portion of 
the building. 


We note in the August 1922 
issue of the “ Record ” .that at the 
Annual Conference of the Mission- 


| 


ary Societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland, held in June, the report of 
the China Educational Commission 
was outlined: by Professor Roxby 
of Liverpool. It was noted that 
if the Report was accepted as it 
stands it means considerable change 
in the status of the Mukden colieges 
conducted by the United Free 
Church of Scotland, as Manchuria 
would be included in the Peking 
educational area. No decision was 
reached; the proposals, however, 
were referred to the various Boards 


The report of the Internationa 


_ Friends’ Institute, Chungking, Wes 


China, for 1920-21, contains stirring 
reading. This organization. brings 
people together in friendship and 
goodwill without distinction of rat. 
class or religion. Some of the 
things in which the Institute has 
interested itself were a miodefi 
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STEAM: SHIP, COMPANY) 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SHIPS 
PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 


_ §.S. PRESIDENT JEFFERSON 
S.S. PRESIDENT McKINLEY 
S.S. PRESIDENT MADISON | 
S.S. PRESIDENT JACKSON 
S.S. PRESIDENT GRANT 


A NEW FAST AMERICAN SERVICE 
MANILA, HONGKONG, SHANGHAI, 
KOBE and YOKOHAMA 

TO 
SEATTLE and VICTORIA, B.C. 


‘“THE SHORT ROUTE” 


‘SAILINGS EVERY FOURTEEN DAYS 
‘TEN DAYS ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


— 


| 


i 


| 


FOR RATES, BOOKINGS and INFORMATION APPLY 
TO AGENT, THE ADMIRAL LINE, YOKOHAMA, 
KOBE, SHANGHAI, HONGKONG, MANILA. 


Headquarters for the Orient - 29-B Nanking Road, Shanghai. 


Major Geo. A. Heyburn, Asst. Oriental Manager. 
Geo. J. McCarthy, Asst. General Passenger Agent. — 
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waterworks, an anti-cholera cam- 
paign and famine relief. Consider- 
able interest is manifested in the 
commercial museum which was or- 


ganized two years ago and aims to 


foster closer commercial relations 
between Szechwan and foreign 
countries. There is a remarkably 
wide range of interest represented 
in the supporters and workers in 
this Institute. 


The “Congregationalist’”’ for 
August 3, 1922, reports that a 
strong interdenominational board of 
directors has been elected to plan 
for Bible Conferences for ministers 
and laymen in the Pacific Southwest. 
At these conferences prominent 
speakers are to present the findings 
of modern scholarship with a view 
to helping make clear the attitude 
of the modern church towards 
science and religion. This is an 
attempt to set forth constructively 
the ideas of the modern, progres- 
sive element in the Church. This 
is after all a much better way than 
controversy of any kind. Why not 
give up controversy and all set forth 
on a similar constructive campaign ? 


A pamphlet, published by the 
Roman Catholics, is being sent to 
Protestants in some centres. It 
says that “The principal and most 
important question under discus- 
sion at the National Conference of 
the Christian Churches and Missions 
in China appears to have been the 
ways and means to arrive at 
‘Union,’ and as numerous Chinese 
and foreign delegates expressed 
their various opinions without 
afriving at any conclusion these 
extracts from the Rt. Rev. Timothy 
Corbett’s pastoral letter, 6th Jan., 
1921, may prove helpful.” The 
main parts of the pamphlet are a 
discussion of the infallibility of 
the Church as a necessary element 
in Christian unity. , 

The third Annual Report of the 


‘Executive Committee of the Fukien 


} 


| 
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Moral Welfare Association make; 
interesting reading. During 197) 
the work of the Association wa 
lirected against gambling 
lotteries. As the result of a care. 
fully planned campaign the interes 
of pastors and church workers jp 
the moral welfare program of the 
church has greatly increased ani 
public opinion been created agains 
gambling and lotteries. Foochoy 
churches united in a special effor 
to get signatures to anti-gambline 
pledge cards. Opposition of 
ficials to the anti-gambling cam. 
paign, lack of complete co-operation 
of church forces and little financial 
support from Chinese are given as 
the principal difficulties encountered, 


The International Buddhist Union 
is planning a_ British-Buddhist 
Mission to Thibet with a view to 
research work in the customs. 
religion and language of _ the 
Thibetan people. Among other 
things they will seek an audience 
with the Dalai Lama. All the 
members of the Mission are sai 
to be British members of the 
Buddhist Church. One of the chie! 
members is Dr. W. M. McGovern, 
Christchurch, Oxford, who will go 
as interpreter and general adviser. 
He is lecturer on Chinese ani 
Japanese in the School of Oriental 
Studies. For a thesis on Maha 
yana Buddhism, presented to the 
Japanese Cathedral, he was granted 
a Buddhist degree and an honorary 
ordination as a Buddhist priest. 


Plans for a central office in New 


York for Union Universities i 


China which have been under cot 
sideration for some time are ap- 
proaching completion. The home 
Boards of the Peking, Shantun; 
and Nanking Universities recentl) 
agreed to establish a joint at 
ministrative office for the conduc 
of administrative correspondenct, 
the keeping of accounts and fils 
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x BANKING. 


IDEALS BANKING 


True success in bankiuy as in other 
lines of endeavor depends on the kinds of 
ideals motivating the management. 


Since its founding, The American- 
Oriental Banking Corporation has held 
fast to three major principles. 


SAFETY—In all phases of the business 
doue by the bank, the element of risk is 
reduced to the lowest possible minimum. 


SERVICE—The A. O. B.C. aims to 
furnish its customers complete banking 
facilities calculated to meet fully all their 
financial needs. 


FRIENDLINESS—In all transactious 
with clients, a spirit of friendly, personal 
interest in their financial welfare is maui- 
fested by the bank management. 


, The steadily increasing deposits of 
the Bank testify that these policies are 
appreciated. New customers who wish to 


put our service to the test are cordially 
welcomed. 


THE AMERICAN-ORIENTAL 
BANKING CORPORATION. 


15 NANKING ROAD _ SHANGHAI. 
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the making of purchases, etc. The 
secretaries of the University Boards 
concerned were authorized to find 
and present to the Boards a 
nomination for an administrative 
secretary. It is probable that 
Fukien University also will unite 
in this joint plan. 


The “ British Weekly ” for May 
11th, 1922, contains a reference to 
the annual meeting of the Baptist 
Union at Leicester. ‘“‘ Heresy hunt- 
ing,’ Mr. Douglas Browne speaks 
of as “infamous 


this meeting, however, was made 
by Mr. Fullerton. The article 
says, “With dignity, yet with 
intense feeling, he dealt with these 
outside appeals for a statement of 
orthodoxy which have been ad- 
dressed to the missionary societies 
and which the great societies have 
- refused to answer. Everybody 
_ knows the use which is being made 
of this silence. It is being turned 
into a weapon of offence against 


the C.E.M.S., the L.M.S. and the 


B.M.S. The injustice of this action 
is patent. Finally Mr. Fullerton 
said, “ We stand by the Protestant 
doctrine of the right of private 
judgment.” A torrent of applause 
ereeted this statement. The right 
of private judgment is the crux 
of the whole matter. : 


The World Call, the Interna- 
tional Magazine for the Disciples 
of Christ, in the issue of July 1922, 
has a long article on recent discus- 
sions between its China Mis.1ons 
and the Board on the question of 
the status of Church members. 
The problem appears to have been 
whether Church members’ were 
being permitted to join the Church 
without being immersed. There 
are statements from the’ Board of 
Managers of the United Christian 


Missionary Society and the China _ 


Missions. The net result would 


propaganda.” 
The most significant statement in — 
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seem to be that there were, as , 
matter of fact, very few instances 
of “open membership” and _ these 
on a special basis and that the 
missionaries had lived up to their 
obligations to the Board and the 
Denomination. The statement; 
made affirming this were signed | 
members of the different mission; 
with two exceptions, in which case 
resignations were accepted. 


f he last general assembly oj 
Northern Presbyterians, made the 
following public statement : 


“Tt is an open secret that there 


~ has been abroad in the Church ay 


insidious propaganda to discredit the 
Board of Foreign Missions in the 
eyes of the Church at large. This 
Committee felt it its duty to say 
that after extraordinary oppor- 


tunities for learning all the truth in 


the matter—larger opportunities 
than any other group of men in the 
Church could possibly have enjoyed 
—we emphatically declare that for 
this unfriendly propaganda there 
no reasonable foundation 
whatever.”” We understand. too, 
that in connection with some 
Presbyterians an investigating com- 
mittee was appointed on the field 
and agitation created in the Board 
at home, the net result of which was 
nothing. The following is another 
question from the minutes of the 
same General Assembly: “ It re- 
joices to learn that after most care- 
ful investigation of certain charges 
of irregular’ beliefs and_ teaching: 
amongst our missionaries, it has 
been unable to discover any ground 
for such accusations, Neither ha: 
it received any evidence with 


regard to any individual calling for 
or capable of transmission to any 
Presbytery. Our Church has full 
trust in and deep affection for our 
foreign missionaries and it is not 
in any mood of 
regard to them.” 


suspicion with 
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BANKING, xi 


The Shanghai Commercial & Savings Bank, Ltd. 


i 


Hongkew Branch: 15 N. Szechuen Road 
SHANGHAI 


Foreign Department 
Trust Depar tment 


Head Office: 9 Ningpo Road. 


Banking Departement 
Saviigs Department 


Safe Deposit Vault 
- Branches & Agencies i in Principal Cities Throughout China 

CORRESPONDENTS 
he York Paris Tokyo 

Chicago ~ Berlin Manila 
re Seattle Hamburg Singapore 
al San Francisco Marseilles Hongkong 
he London Yokohama 


‘The steady and consistent growth of this bank is evidence of its 


- constant attention to every detail of banking service. 


A Foreign 


Department is equipped to handle all classes of forpign financial 


ransa ctions. 


es Collections and Remittances are given special attention. 
ed Cable Address : ““COMSAVBANK’”’ K. P. Cuen, General Manager. 
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NOTES ON CON TRIBUTORS. 


Miss A. G. Bowden-Smith, M.A., 
has been a member of the S.P.G. 
Mission in North China and Shan- 
tung since 1910. Her work is 
educational. | 


Dr. A. C. Ferguson is Adviser 
to the Chinese Government. He 
was President of Nanking Univer- 
sity, 1888-1897; President of Nan- 
yang University, 1897-1920. He has 
occupied many important govern- 
mental positions in addition to his 
present one. 


Miss Ingeborg Wikander was, 


until her furlough, General Secre- 


tary of the Changsha Y. W. C. A. 


Mrs. John J. Heeren (née 
Weeks) came to China in 1907 for 


Personals 


Presbyterian Mission. 


both educational and evangelistic. 
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educational ilk with the English 
Baptist Mission. Since 1912, the 
date of her marriage, she has ‘been 
connected with the American 
Her main 
work at present is evangelistic. 


Rev. Lin Pu-chi, M.A., S.T.B,, 
is a professor in the Union Theo- 
logical School at Foochow. He is 
a graduate of St. John’s University, 
Shanghai. 


Rev. William Hill Topping, M.A., 
B.D. He has been a member of 
the American Board Mission in 
Fukien since 1911. His work is 


W. H. Graham Aspland, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.E., is the General Secretary 
of the International Anti-Opium 


League, Peking. 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 


$1 is charged. To save -keepi 
payment should be sent with the — 


BIRTH. 
AUGUST: 
28th, to Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E . Winter, 


Yihsien, a daughter, Grace Evangeline. 


DEATHS. 
AUGUST: 
Sth, at Tsingtao, William Henry cm, 
D.D., A.S.B.M. 
12th, at Shanghai, Rev. F. W. Baller, 


C.I.M. 
19th, at Yihsien, Mr. John Bezaleel. 


ARRIVALS. 
JUNE: 
2nd, from U.S.A., Mr. Jno. Wood- 
berry, Miss Ethel Woodberry, Miss Ora 
Woodberry, C. and M.A. (ret.). 
Juty: 
22nd, from U.S.A., Miss E. Faries, 
(ret.), "Miss Helen Marr (new), Rev. H. 
Speco Faries (new), Rev. and Mrs. 
Ross E. Stoddard (new), Mrs. M. L. 
Melrose (ret.), P.N., Miss Lama Frazey 
(ret.), W.F.M.S. 
28th, from England, Miss Lillie Jack- 
son (new), C.M. 
31st, from U.S.A., Miss P. C. Wells 
(ret.), W.F.M.S. 


AUGUST: 


‘th, from U.S.A., Miss M. M. Mone. . 


inger (ret.), P.N. 


—— 


| 
| 


children (ret.), A.B.C.F.M. 


- Nowlin (ret.), = F.M.S., Miss Elizabeth 


Sth, ne Australia, Mrs. E. Palmberg 
(ret. 

llth, from U.S.A., Miss M. Pohnert 
(ret. Eb.M. 


12th, from U.S.A., Miss V. Cox (ret.), 
Rev. H. S. Smith (new), A.C.M., Mr. 
V. C. Hargroves, Kuling School, Rev. 
and Mrs. Wm. R. Leete and _ three 


15th, from U.S.A., Mr. W. M. Porter- 
field and family and two children (ret.), 
A.C.M., Miss C. Richardson, Kuling 
School. 

18th, from U.S.A., . Miss -Theresa 
Severin (ret.), Y.W.C.A. 

Zist, from U.S.A., Miss 
Lowry (ret.), V.W.C.A. 

22nd, from U.S.A., Miss Catherine 
Baker ( ret.), Miss Oda M. Frantz (ret.), 
Miss Frances R. Wilson (ret.),W.F.M.S. 

24th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. D. 
W. Richardson and two children (ret.), 
Miss O. M. Ilivour (new), Miss C. 
Dunlop (new), P.S., Miss Elizabeth 
Baker, Miss Ada Dunning, Rev. and 
Mrs. Ernest L. Eikenberry (new), Rev. 
Reymond C. Flory, Mrs. Lizzie Flory, 
(ret.), Church of the Brethren Mission. 

25th, from U.S.A., Miss Edna Shoe- 
maker, Miss Elizabeth Nash (ret.), W.A. 
B.F.M.S., Miss M. Adams, Miss M 


Genevieve 


jr from Scotland, Miss 


Morrison 
kis (ret.), Y.W. C.A. 


Catherine 
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xii GENERAL 
“ALLENBURYS” 


Foods for Infants 


Send for our pamphlet on Infant Feeding and read for yourself why a 
gradttated system of Infant Food is more satisfactory | 
than Ordinary dried Milk. 


The ‘‘ALLENBURYS” Antiseptic Throat Pastille 


The old favourite. Still unrivalled. It does what we say it will. 
: _ Soothes the throat and relieves the cough. 


sole Manufacturers 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, LTD., 
LONDON & SHANGFEAI. 
9/23 


HISTORICAL LIFE OF JESUS. 


Prepared mainly for use in schools of higher primary grade. 
Arranged by Dr. FRANK Rawtinson. Translated by CHEN CHEUN- 
SHENG and Dr. FraNK Rawlinson. Mission Book Company, 
Shanghai. | 

In Mandarin, -Third Edition; follows the text of the Mandarin 


_ Union Version; Chinese style. 


‘Tt is ‘historical’ in method, bringing out the sequence of events, 
the contrasts as well as likenesses of events in the life of our Lord, 
with such explanations and illustrative matter as will serve to clear 
up difficulties arising from social, political, and physical conditions 
in a land and age unknown to China. ”—(/ntroduction.) 

«We welcome the book ................. while it is written primarily 
for use in schools of higher primary grade, it will undoubtedly attain 
to a much wider sphere of usefulness than its author primarily 
intended. It is the kind of book that can be put into the hands of 
inquirers, and can be taught in Bible classes generally. It is just the 
sort of book that we have been needing. ”—( Zhe Chinese Recorder.) 


‘It deserves to be studied in every school and by every preacher 
and teacher. ’—( 7Zhe2Chinese Recorder.) | | | 

A useful Textbook for Curriculum Bible Study. Third edition 
printed in response to,many requests. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CHINESE RECORDER. 
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26th, from America, Rev. and Mrs. W. 


Englund and one child (ret.), Rev. F. A. 
Gustafson (ret.), C.I.M., Miss W. 
Watney (ret.), Door of Hope, Miss P. 
Ritter (ret.), S.C.M., from 
Miss I. B. Ramsay (ret.), C.M.S 


SEPTEMBER: 
3rd, from U.S.A., Miss B. Dinkelacker 


(ret.), Miss E. Dinkelacker (ret.), Dr. 
and Mrs. L. F. Heimberger and four 
children (ret.), Rev. and Mrs. H. P. 
Lair and one child (ret.), Dr. and Mrs. 
J. L. Harvey (ret.), Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 
ed Jr. and three children (ret.), 


5th, from England via Suez, Dr. and 
Mrs. G. E. Kind and four children (ret), 
from Germany via Suez, Sister F. Paul 
(ret.), Sister W. Jenner (new), C.1.M., 
from San Francisco, Dr. and Mrs. Earl 


C. Berkey (new), Miss Helen Eaton 


(new), Rev. and Mrs. Justin P. Follette 
(new), Rev. and Mrs. William E. Schu- 
bert (new), Mr. and Mrs. C. Ralph 
Strobel (new), Dr. and Mrs. Clifford S. 
Trimmer and two children (new), Rev. 
and Mrs. George W. Hollister and two 
children (ret.), Rev. and Mrs. Edward 
ee (ret.), Rev. and Mrs. Arthur W. 

artin and four children (ret.), M.E.M., 
from U.S.A., Miss B. Hollows (new), 
Miss Rose Waldron (new), Miss M 
Stone (new), W.F.M.S. 

6th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Felt (ret.), M.E.F.B. 

7th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. H 
Reisner and three children N. 

8th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Barham (ret.), Miss A. C. ping (ret.), 
Miss E. Claussen ith Miss R. H. V. 
Anderson (new), C.I.M., Miss Caroline 
March (ret.), Miss Ella Hill vartd 
Miss Grace Steinbeck (ret.), Y.W.C.A 
Miss Mary Mann (ret.), Miss Edith 
Abell (ret.), Miss Beta Scheireck (ret.), 
W.F.M.S., from England, Dr. and Mrs. 
H. R. Pakenham (ret.), 

Pa from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. P. 

Johnson (new), Miss Ina Yinst 

rrthansg Mrs. P. Rushin and three chil- 
dren (ret.), Church of God, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. T. Hobart (ret.), M.E.F.B., 
Miss E. Irving (ret.), Miss Viola C. 
Hill (ret.), WABEMS.. from Van- 
couver, Dr. and Mrs. John Gowdy (ret.), 
Rev. and Mrs. E. L. Terman and one 
child (ret.), Mrs. Cordon D. 
Hoople (ret.), M.E.F.B. 

lith, from ore Miss M. A. D. 
Dinneen (ret.), C 

13th, from USA Rev. H. G. Faries 
(new), Rev. and Mrs. R. E. Stoddard 
(new), P.N. 

27th, from U.S. A., Miss Adelia Dodge 
(ret. Y.W.C.A. 
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DEPARTURES. 


Jun 

and, for U.S.A. ,Miss J. Douglass, Miss 
M. M. Rust, Mr. A. Knipp, C.C.C. 

13th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. P. N. 
Youtz, 

25th, for U.S.A., Mr. L. Cook, 
Mr. W. L. Funkhouser, wd OC. 

27th, for U.S.A., Mr. F. A. orgy 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. MacDonald, Mr 
and Mrs. C. W. Howard, C.C.C. 


ULY: 
re for U.S.A., Mr. H. L. Caldwell, 
17th, for. USA, Miss Mary Cressey, 


W.A.B.F 


ee’ for U.S.A., Mr. J. H. Bird, 
26th, for America, Miss A. Hancock, 
S.C.M, Mr. and Mrs. L. Osborn, CN. 
26th, ’ Australia, Miss B. Webster, for 

England, Miss S. E. Schaefer, C.I.M. 
U.S.A,., Miss L. P. Wells, 


for 
A.C.M., Mrs. W. C. D’Olive, P.N., for 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Banister, 


AUGUST: 

3rd, for Australia, Rev. and Mrs. 
H. A. C. Allent and one son, C.I.M., 
for U.S.A., Miss B. Lawrence, WE. 


M.S. 

13th, for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. C. F. 
MacKenzie and two children, A.B.F.M.S., 
Mrs. M. E. Thomson, Mr. R. P. 
Montgomery, Miss M. Hinkhouse, P.N., 
Miss Arme Wiggin. 

14th, for USA. Dr. C. M. Lee and 
family and five children, Bishop Hunt- 
ington, Deaconess G. Stewart, A.C.M. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stokkan, Pentecostal, for 
Norway, Miss Lorentz, Pentecostal, for 
Canada, Rev. W. M. Taylor and one 
daughter, for England, Miss S. Gowar, 
Miss M. E. Clayton, . CIM. 

25th, for U.S.A., Miss B. Gleason, 
Y.W.C.A. 

26th, for Australia, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
W. Tomkinson, C.IL.M 

29th, for England» via Canada, Mr. 
F. E. Parry and two children, 


30th, for England via Suez, Rev. and 
Mrs. A. W. Large, Miss G. L. F. Taylor, 


for Mrs. H. Pfannemuler, 


C.I.M 


SEPTEMBER: 
a for N. America, Rev. and Mrs. 
Jakot akobsen and two children, for 
Eagle and Mrs. J. Howard 
Stooke, TM 


for “US.A. Mi 
WEBS iss Eva Gregg 


U. S.A, Miss Scribner, 
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